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SAMUEL BRECK AND THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL LAW OF 1834 


By WarrEN F. Hewitt 
Jonestown High School 


T the present time a large number of children in Pennsylva- 

nia are threatened with the curtailment of educational privi- 
leges owing to the lack of funds necessary to maintain our free 
public schools. Programs of all kinds are being cut down, courses 
are being dropped or combined, and many schools may be closed 
long before the end of the school year. It seems rather a coinci- 
dence that this halt in the progress of the schools of the state 
should come just one hundred years after the establishment of 
free public schools. It is worth noting, however, that the year 
1834 was an eventful one in the history of Pennsylvania because 
it brought the first law for the establishment of the public school 
system. It is the object of this paper to trace the enactment of 
this law together with the conditions leading up to it, and to show 
the part played by Samuel Breck, “The Father of the Public 
School Law,” in having it written on the statute books of the state. 
_ The educational history of Pennsylvania before 1834 may be 
divided into two periods: the colonial period, and the half century 
preceding the passage of the law of 1834. At the time of the 
Revolution, education was less promising than in any other period 
before or since. The liberally educated men among the early 
settlers had passed away, and in most cases their learning had 
passed with them. Life in the new world was unfavorable for the 
transmission of learning. The masses were too poor, too busy 
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earning a living, too much absorbed in political and religious con- 
troversies to provide for the education of their children. William 
Penn and his immediate successors adopted legislation favorable 
to education, but for fifty years before the Revolution the subject 
had been neglected. In 1775 comparatively few grown persons 
could do more than read, write, and calculate. 

Although Philadelphia was the intellectual center of the country, 
education in general had fallen into disrepute. The educational 
policy which existed in Pennsylvania for ‘fifty years after the 
conclusion of the Revolution embraced two phases. The first was 
the establishment in all parts of the state of endowed academies, 
in which a small number of destitute pupils were to be taught 
gratuitously. The second was the free instruction of poor chil- 
dren in existing church schools or neighborhood schools. Most 
churches offered some form of elementary education, and neigh- 
borhood schools were also organized, but still most children did 
not receive even the mere rudiments of education. 

Attempts to establish free schools in Pennsylvania by constitu- 
tional and legislative action were made from the time of the inde- 
pendence of the colonies, but many years elapsed before a public 
school system became a reality. The first step was made in the 
Constitution of 1776, which provided that: “A school or schools 
shall be established in each county by the Legislature for the con- 
venient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the masters paid 
by the public as may enable them to instruct youth at low prices; 
and all useful learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in 
one or more Universities.” After the Revolution there was an 
era of educational activity. Colleges and academies received 
grants of money and land, but public schools never received any 
benefit from such grants. 

The Constitution of 1790 came a little closer toward the estab- 
lishment of public schools. The section on education provided 
that: “The Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, pro- 
vide by law for the establishment of schools throughout the state, 
in such manner that the poor may be taught gratis.” This section, 
as first introduced, was opposed by the friends of public education 
because in its original form it would have made unconstitutional 
any law establishing free public schools or making the schools free 
even to the poor. The leader to broaden the proposed section was 
Timothy Pickering of Luzerne County, who had migrated from 
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SAMUEL BRECK AND THE SCHOOL LAW 65 


Massachusetts. Pickering and his colleagues were conscious of 
the fact that they were laying the basis for free schools. This 
provision was the only constitutional provision on the subject of 
education until 1874. 

Following this action, efforts on behalf of general public educa- 
tion were directed to the end of providing free instruction for 
those who were too poor to pay. The laws simply provided for 
the education of children of the poor at public expense in existing 
schools. The government now aided such church and neighbor- 
hood schools as would furnish this education. 

No law for the free education of the poor, however, was enacted 
until 1802. Similar laws were ‘passed in 1804 and 1809. The 
title and aim of each of these laws were practically the same, and 
we can get an idea of them by examining the law of 1809, which 
remained in force until 1834. The law was entitled, “An Act to 
Provide for the More Effectual Education of the Children of the 
Poor Gratis.” According to this act the assessors were required 
to make lists of the names of children whose parents were too poor 
to pay for schooling. Such parents were to be informed that their 
children could be sent to school free. The assessors gave the lists 
of names to the teachers, who kept a record of the pupils, the days 
they attended, and the stationery, books, and supplies used. The 
commissioner then approved the records and directed the treasurer 
to pay the teachers. By this legislation no attempt was made to 
establish or regulate a single school, nor did it attempt to regulate 
in any way the existing ones. However, it compelled parents to 
make a public record of their poverty and give their children that 
stigma. This was the outstanding ‘defect of the law. 

In 1818 an act was adopted which provided for establishing 
schools in Philadelphia for educating the poor on the Lancasterian 
plan. A similar law was adopted in 1821 for the schools in Cum- 
berland, Dauphin, Lancaster, and Allegheny counties. The last 
piece of important educational legislation before 1834 was the act 
of 1831, which provided for the establishment of a general system 
of education through the creation of a school fund. By this law 
a fund was to be created by the assignment of money due from 
unpatented lands secured to the state and from other sources. The 
interest was to be added to the principal until the interest should 
amount to $100,000, after which it was to be distributed each year 
for the support of the schools. 
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That the system which developed under these laws failed ma- 
terially to produce the desired results is clearly evident from the 
condemnation made by public opinion, and from a study of reports 
made at that time. Letters were sent out to the various county 
commissioners in 1833 asking for a statement of the condition of 
schools in their counties. From these reports it was learned that 
in forty-nine counties “the average number of children returned 
under the act of the 4th of April, 1809, during the year 1829 was 
15,002. The amount expended under provisions of the same act 
was $46,850.54%4. The year 1830, the number returned was 
15,839—the amount expended, $51,859.1014. In the year 1831 the 
number returned was 17,224—the amount expended, $52,331.40%4. 
And in the year 1832, the number returned was 17,467—the 
amount expended, $48,466.25." 

The Commissioner on Education in his report to the House of 
Representatives on February 15, 1833, pointed out that the condi- 
tion which distinguished between the rich and the poor in regard 
to education was a lamentable one. He stated that there should 
be no distinction except when necessary to afford the necessaries 
of life to those who were sick, or stricken with misfortune. Con- 
tinuing his report, he said that although the laws for the education 
of the poor professed to confer a benefit, they actually inflicted a 
stigma upon the poor, infusing a sense of inferiority upon growing 
youth.?, 

The agitation for free schools, which had begun as a tiny seed 
with independence in 1776, had grown into a mighty oak by the 
beginning of the second quarter of the nineteenth century. Many 
of the more progressive organizations took an active part in the 
movement. The Society for the Establishment of Sunday Schools 
petitioned the legislature to enact a law providing for a general 
system of education as early as 1792. A leading part was taken 
by the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion ‘of Public Schools, 
which was organized in Philadelphia in 1827, with Robert Vaux 
as its president. The society continued to make annual reports 
for several years. It was as a result of the action of this organiza- 
tion that public meetings were held in various places throughout 
the state in 1830-31, including Carlisle, Strasburg, Washington, 


* Samuel Hazard, Register of Pennsylvania (April 6, 1833), XI, 209. 
* [bid., XI, 145. 
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and Philadelphia. All favored the cause of general education. In 
1831 petitions for a better school system were sent to the legisla- 
ture from twenty-four counties.* 

All the governors from Governor Mifflin in 1790 to Governor 
Wolf in 1834 showed an extremely favorable attitude toward the 
establishment of a general system of education. Each one devoted 
a part of his public messages to the subject of education. After 
examining these sections one cannot fail to see the value and im- 
portance which they attributed to a good system of education and 
the necessity which they felt for the same. A high tribute should 
be paid to these men for the open and uncompromising stand they 
took. Possibly the best way to secure an idea of their attitude is 
to quote from their messages. In his annual message of 1792, 
Governor Mifflin urged the establishment of public schools by 
saying: “As education is directly’ united with the courts of justice 
in producing an habitual obedience to the authority of the laws, 
and in preserving the peace and order of society, it will not be 
improper here to express a wish, that the establishment of public 
schools, contemplated by the Constitution, may receive favorable 
attention; for . . . it is better to prevent ‘than to punish offenses ; 
and the diffusion of knowledge . . . is the safest, the best instru- 
ment, that government can employ.”* 

In his opening message to the Assembly in 1805, Governor Mc- 
Kean reminded that body of the constitutional provision of 1790 
relating to schools. He continued: “Let me, then, claim an early 
attention for the important subject. It remains for you .. . to 
introduce a general system of education, that shall infuse into the 
mind of every citizen a knowledge of his rights and duties; that 
shall excite the useful ambition of excelling in stations of public 
trust; and that shall guard the representative principle, from the 
abuses of intrigue and imposture.”® 

In the section of his annual message of 1811 devoted to educa- 
tion Governor Snyder said in part: “To ignorance, our prisons, 
our penitentiaries, and our poor houses are principally indebted 


® The counties sending in petitions were: Tioga, Philadelphia, Allegheny, 
Fayette, Huntingdon, Cumberland, Lancaster, Bradford, Washington, North- 
umberland, Westmoreland, Chester, Cambria, Susquehanna, York, McKean, 
Greene, Northampton, Indiana, Venango, Clearfield, Somerset, Luzerne, and 
Franklin. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series (Harrisburg, 1900-02), IV, 241. 

® Ibid., IV, 570. a 
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for their inhabitants. The value of education is incalculably en- 
hanced in a government of the people, such as ours, where every 
citizen may be called in his turn, to legislate, or to execute. A 
general diffusion of knowledge, can alone insure and perpetuate 
our republican institutions. Without a competent portion of in- 
formation rational liberty cannot be realized. It ceases, indeed, 
to be a blessing. It degenerates into licentiousness.”® 

In his inaugural address of 1820, Governor Heister said: “It 
appears an imperative duty to introduce and support a liberal 
system of education.”’ In his message of 1824 he stated: “As 
the stability of our republican institutions depends upon the intel- 
ligence of our citizens, the instruction of our youth should never be 
lost sight of by the government of a free people.”* In his annual 
message of 1827 Governor Shulze made the following plea for 
education: “Among the injunctions of the Constitution, there is 
none more interesting than that which enjoins it as a duty on the 
legislature to provide for the education of the poor throughout 
the Commonwealth. Whether we regard it in its probable influ- 
ence, upon the stability of our free government, or as it may 
contribute to social and individual happiness, it equally deserves 
the earnest and unremitted attention of those who are honored 
with the high trust of providing for the public welfare.’”® 

The highest tribute is due Governor Wolf for his untiring 
activity in behalf of this project. To him fell the honor of seeing 
the work accomplished after an unceasing struggle of fifty years. 
Any vacillation on his part at this time might have been fatal since 
there still were many adversaries of the measure the greatest of 
which, as he himself said, were “prejudice, avarice, ignorance, and 
error.”*° However, the governor took every opportunity offered 
to speak in favor of the establishment of 2 general system. In 
his message of 1833 he said: “Universal education, if it were prac- 
tical to enforce it everywhere, would operate as a powerful check 
on vice, and would do more to diminish the black catalogue of 
crimes, generally so prevalent, than any other measure, whether 
for prevention or punishment, that has hitherto been devised ; in 
this State, it is not only considered as being entirely practicable, 

* Ibid., IV, 749. 

* Tbid., V, 247. 

* Ibid., V, 550. 


® Ibid., V, 753. 
* Ibid., V, 905. 
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but is enjoined by the Constitution as a solemn duty, the non- 
compliance with which, has already stamped the stain of inex- 
cusable negligence, upon the character of the Commonwealth, 
which nothing short of prompt and efficient measures in com- 
pliance with the constitutional requisition can remove.”"* In 1834 
he pointed out that the bill which had been introduced at the previ- 
ous session of the legislature had failed to pass because of certain 
obvious defects. He expressed the hope that the proposed school 
law would be passed by the legislature which had just convened, 
to provide education for rich and poor alike.’* 

From the foregoing it is evident that the work of establishing 
free schools was not the work of a day nor of one man. The 
causes that produced the law of 1834 were as old as the Common- 
wealth. But it was class distinction, preserved in the schools, that 
finally caused the old system to fail. A system of schools in 
which the poorer classes were forced publicly to make a show of 
their poverty could not be maintained forever. Thus, the stage 
was set for the inauguration of a new system. 

The honor of writing the Public School Law and steering it 
through the legislature fell to Samuel Breck, elected to the Senate 
from the Second District, composed of the county of Philadelphia, 
for the term beginning in 1833. Christopher Heydrick said of 
Breck: “There is satisfactory evidence of the industry and zeal on 
Mr. Breck’s part in the collection of information for the enlighten- 
ment of the committee and that the report and bill submitted 
therewith were the work of his hand.”"* 

Samuel Breck was born in Boston on July 17, 1771, of one of 
the best families of the flourishing metropolis. His paternal ances- 
tors came from England with Governor Winthrop in 1630. He 
was the son of Samuel Breck and his wife Hannah Andrews. 
Breck was in the habit of keeping a diary in which he jotted down 
notes, bits of personal experience, and reflections on things he saw 
and heard. In one of his notes he states that as a child he was 
held in the arms of a nurse on a hill overlooking Boston and was 
“an unconscious spectator of the Battle of Bunker Hill.’’* 

On December 24, 1782, he was sent to France to study at Soreze 

* Ibid., VI, 124. 

* Tbid., VI, 189. 

* The Penn Germania (January, 1912), I, 84. 


a E. Scudder, Recollections of Samuel Breck (Philadelphia, 1877), 
p. 17. 
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in Lower Languedoc. He was treated with the most fatherly care 
while at school there. After leaving the school he traveled for 
two months with his friend Don Crozal. He returned to Boston 
after an absence of four and one-half years. His studies in France 
included ancient and modern languages, exact sciences, drawing, 
music, dancing, writing, fencing, and military service. After he 
returned from France he began work in the counting house of a 
friend. On August 20, 1790, he again set out on a trip to Europe. 
He first visited England where he saw King George III and Par- 
liament. Then he traveled to Paris, where he heard a debate in 
the National Assembly. He returned to the United States in 1791. 

In 1792 the Breck family moved to Philadelphia because of a 
system of taxation which drove out of Boston some of the richest 
inhabitants of that city. The family took up its residence in the 
house then located on the north side of Market Street midway 
between Eighth and Ninth Streets. On December 24, 1795, Breck 
was united in marriage to Jean Ross, the daughter of a merchant 
of Philadelphia. Their only child died upon reaching woman- 
hood. 

Breck continued in business for many years but always found 
plenty of time to be identified with public affairs. In 1817 he was 
elected to the state Senate and served two terms. He was a mem- 
ber of the Eighteenth Congress, from 1823 to 1825, and prided 
himself on the fact that he was the only representative from Penn- 
sylvania to vote for John Quincy Adams in the election contest 
which had been thrown into the House. He was again elected to 
the state Senate in 1833. Of this incident Dr. Worthington, of 
Chester, who served with him on the Committee of Education, 
said : “He told me that he had come to the Legislature for the pur- 
pose of using his best efforts to secure the establishment of a 
system of common schools in the state, and had it not been for this 
great desideratum in the legislation of the state, he would not have 
accepted a seat in the Senate. When this was done, his intention 
was to decline any further public honors of this kind.’’® 

- Breck was an active member of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society as early as 1825, of which organization he later became 
vice-president. He was a member of the American Philosophical 
Society and for many years, president of the Atheneum. His 


* J. P. Wickersham, A History of Education in Pennsylvania (Lancaster, 
1886), p. 390. 
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close association with educational life is shown by the fact that he 
was a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania and president of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. Of 
his character enough has been said by his contemporaries to war- 
rant the belief that he possessed the most laudable virtues to be 
desired by anyone. J. R. Ingersoll said of him: “He was correct 
in his deportment and honorable in conduct; of amiable temper 
and lively and affectionate feelings; quick in perception, and of 
tenacious memory and sound judgment; industrious when he had 
anything particular to do, and looking out for it when he had not; 
of strict punctuality ; a good Christian and husband, father, neigh- 
bor, and friend, and a patriotic citizen; domestic in habit and 
temperate in living—yet well inclined to social intercourse.”"* J. 
F. Fisher, another contemporary, in speaking of him stated: 
“Interested in all public matters, warm in his political opinions, 
but always insisting upon an honorable course and always liberal 
and just to his opponents, he may be said never to have made an 
enemy, and never to have lost a friend.’’?” 

Pennsylvania owes Samuel Breck all honor, and certainly needs 
not feel ashamed to have placed the name of her adopted son 
among the group of immortals whose names now adorn the frieze 
of the new Educational Building at Harrisburg. To Samuel 
Breck, “The Father of the Public School Law” of Pennsylvania, 
every citizen of the state owes gratitude and thanks, for his part 
in the establishment of such a system that guarantees to every one 
at least the rudiments of an education. 

During the legislative session of 1832-33 an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to enact a school law. The Senate seemed opposed to 
consider any questions connected with education. It postponed 
several resolutions and proposed bills. The House, which was 
more progressive, made more progress in this direction, but no 
definite action was taken when it adjourned. The tenor of the 
legislative body was greatly changed between the sessions, and the 
new legislature which convened on December 3, 1833, presented 
a more favorable attitude toward considering such legislation. 

On the first day of the session a motion was made in the Senate 
by Samuel Breck, and seconded by Jacob Kern, that a committee 
be appointed to work with a similar committee of the House “for 


** Memoir of the Late Samuel Breck (Philadelphia, 1863), p. 35. 
* Memoir of Samuel Breck (Philadelphia, 1863), p. 28. 
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the purpose of digesting a system of general education for this 
Commonwealth, and that all reports, together with the unfinished 
business of last session, upon that subject, be referred to said joint 
committee, who are instructed to report as early as possible, by 
bill or otherwise.’** On December 5, 1833, the Senate resumed 
the second reading and consideration of Breck’s motion. The 
motion was adopted and the committee was appointed. The House 
was informed accordingly. The members from the Senate ap- 
pointed to the committee were Samuel Breck, Chairman, Charles 
Penrose, William Jackson, Almon Reed, and William Boyd.’® 
The House also adopted the Breck resolution and appointed the 
members to the committee on December 7th. The members from 
the House were Samuel Anderson, William Patterson, James 
Thompson, James Clarke, John Weigand, Thomas Crawford, and 
Wilmer Worthington.” 

The committee immediately began work on framing the bill for 
presentation to the legislature. The guiding hand of Breck was 
constantly in evidence. As chairman of the committee he addressed 
circular letters to the governors of Maine, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, New York, and Ohio. He also got into communication 
with the educational leaders throughout the country. These were 
asked about school funds in their respective states, school taxes, 
the preparation of teachers, and other questions relating to educa- 
tional systems. Breck received letters in answer to his questions 
from everyone to whom he had written.” From these letters and 
reports he secured the information necessary to lay the foundation 
for the educational system of the state. Pennsylvania was indeed 
fortunate to have a man of the caliber and ability of Breck as 
chairman of the committee. 

On January 22, 1834, Breck brought in his report accompanied 
by the bill entitled: “An Act for the Purpose of General Educa- 


* Journal of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1833-34 
(Harrisburg, 1834), I, 9. 

* Ibid., I, 49. 

“ Journal of the Forty-fourth House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 1833-34 (Harrisburg, 1834), I, 29. 

** Replies were received from President George Junkin, Lafayette College; 
President Chauncey Cloton, Bristol College; Robert Vaux; Governor Marcy, 
New York; John A. Dix; Secretary of State W. H. Kirby, Ohio; Secretary 
of State Ralph Metcalf, New Hampshire; Governor Henry W. Edwards, 
Connecticut; Governor Samuel E. Smith, Maine; A. C. Flagg, New York; 
President B. O. Peers, Transylvania University ; and W. R. Johnson, Phila- 
delphia. 
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tion by Common Schools.” A similar bill was reported in the 
House by Samuel Anderson on January 27th. In his report Breck 
pointed out that the right of suffrage was broad in Pennsy!vania— 
that the right to vote was given to almost everyone regardless of 
wealth. He pointed out that a large majority of the population 
was unable to read and write and that a system of general education 
in which rich and poor would be given the rudiments of an edu- 
cation was essential. He explained that the proposed system was 
not compulsory, but that it made provision for a general plan. He 
felt that one of the chief preparatory steps was the training of 
efficient teachers. This could be done in the colleges and semi- 
naries. He also pointed out the necessity of having manual train- 
ing taught in conjunction with other subjects. Lastly, he made 
reference to the progress that was being made in other states and 
in foreign countries, including England, France, and Prussia. 

The House resolved itself into a committee of the whole on the 
educational bill on February 15th. The bill was finally reported 
with amendments and prepared for the second reading. In the 
Senate the bill was considered in the committee of the whole on 
March 5th and 8th, and was also reported with amendments and 
prepared for the second reading. The House first took up the bill 
for consideration and debate from February 17th until February 
26th, when it was finally considered and ordered transcribed for 
the third reading. It was brought forth for the third reading the 
next day, February 27th, when it passed with eighty-one yeas and 
one nay. The sole opposing vote was cast by Grimm.” 

In the Senate the bill was read the second time on March 11th 
and was under consideration and debate until March 14th, when it 
was voted on and ordered prepared for the third reading. During 
these days Breck took the most prominent part in the discussions 
and debate. He made the majority of motions, suggestions, and 
changes. He stood out as a real champion in defense of his work. 
The bill was brought forth for the third reading the next day, 
March 15th, and was passed by a vote of twenty-one yeas and 
three nays. The opposing votes were cast by Sangston, Stoever 
and McCulloch.** 


*™ Journal of the Forty-fourth House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 1833-34, I, 483. 
* Journal of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1833-34, 
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The bill, as passed and amended in the Senate, was read in the 
House on March 15th. It was again considered by that body, 
which finally concurred with, and passed the amended bill on 
March 22nd. It was then compared and presented to the governor 
on March 31st. On April 1, 1834, Governor Wolf attached his sig- 
nature to the bill and it became law.** Thus a general system of 
education in Pennsylvania, which had been the hope of many for 
fifty years, was finally a reality. 

To those who are fond of studying the details of school adminis- 
tration and the historic beginnings of great movements, the act of 
1834 is excedingly interesting. However, space will not permit a 
complete analysis of the law at this time. Sufficient to say that 
the law marks the end of the period characterized by the struggle 
for free schools, and the beginning of the period filled with the 
movements for the perfection of the system. 

That there was opposition to the law might be assumed, but the 
excitement it aroused is not generally known. To say that it was 
opposed would be to put it mildly, for it was received with much 
hostility on all sides. It was the most discussed topic of the 
newspapers, and the leading topic of discussion in groups in shops, 
stores, and taverns. The groups which arrayed themselves in 
opposition included the old aristocratic families which still held 
ideas of rank and privilege, and did not believe in equality. They 
believed that there must be two classes: the first, to rule and direct 
affairs, the second, hewers of wood and drawers of water. Then 
there were the various religious bodies that opposed the free 
school law and taxes for the support of schools. They were not 
opposed to education generally, but the new law meant that they 
would have to break up the system of education which they had 
established and were willing to support. If they continued their 
schools, they would also have to pay taxes for the support of the 
common schools. 

To the Germans it meant displacing the language they had 
continued to use and to which they were greatly attached. Under 
the law, all instruction was to be given in English. Another group 
consisted of the ultra-conservatives who believed in the sacredness 
of things as they were. They considered the change a great revo- 
lution in the school policy of the state. Lastly, there was that 


* Ibid., I, 655. 
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group of ignorant and narrow-minded people who might not be 
expected to favor any system. They argued that the law would 
breed idleness, vice and crime; that the taxes required would 
greatly impoverish the people; and that it was unjust to compel 
those who had no children to pay for the education of the children 
of others. 

All of this opposition was eventually overcome, but not until an 
attempt had been made to repeal the law at the next legislature. 
This brought forth a new champion to defend the newly established 
system in the person of Thaddeus Stevens. However, those events 
belong to another topic and must be left for another discussion. 








PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY IN 
THE NEW SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM! 


By Evucene P. Bertin 
Supervising Principal, Muncy-Muncy Creek Public Schools 


P to the present, the supreme test of friendship has been that a 
man should lay déwn his life for his friend, for greater love 
than this hath no man. Henceforth, however, after my present 
crucial experience, I am afraid I shall have to revise that ancient 
truth by saying that the supreme test of friendship is that a man 
consent to speak at an educational conference on a subject better 
known to his audience than to himself. This is precisely what I 
have consented to do in the name of my friendship for Mr. Paul- 
hamus, our capable chairman. 

I must also confess, however, to a certain personal pleasure in 
being placed in a position where I was forced to struggle from 
darkness to light by means of systematic research. This is pre- 
cisely what I have tried to do, for I have obtained the information 
that I am about to deliver to you, through research and questioning. 
I soon discovered, however, that “fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread,” for I found my inquiries responded to in many in- 
stances by vague, if not evasive answers. The teaching of Penn- 
sylvania’s history in our public schools is by no means a known 
quantity. 

In connection with our important topic, I set out to discover the 
following : 


1. Is the teaching of Pennsylvania history justifiable in the 
social studies curriculum of the public schools? 

2. At what grade levels should a course in Pennsylvania history 
be offered ? 

3. Should such a course be separate or should it be incorpo- 
rated with United States history? 

‘4. What should be the aims of a course in Pennsylvania his- 
tory? 


* A Paper read to the Social Science Group, at the Conference on Educa- 
tion, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, November 18, 1933. 
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5. What units of Pennsylvania history are sufficiently com- 
prehensive, significant, and otherwise suitable for such a 
course? 

6. What books and other materials of instruction are available 
for a course in Pennsylvania history ? 


The sources from which I sought the information included the 
social studies departments of fifty-seven liberal arts colleges in 
Pennsylvania; the social studies departments of fourteen teacher 
training colleges in Pennsylvania; the social studies departments 
of two city normal schools; and the following specialists: Lester 
K. Ade, New Haven, Conn.; J. L. Barnard, Harrisburg; Dr. 
Arthur C. Bining, Philadelphia; Dr. Theodore Blegen, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Dr. Donald A. Cadzow, Harrisburg; Dr. C. A. 
Coulomb, Philadelphia; A. Boyd Hamilton, Harrisburg; Bruce A. 
Hunt, Williamsport; the Honorable Charles Lose, Montoursville, 
and Dr. Asa E. Martin, State College. In the remarks which 
follow, I shall give you the results of my investigation, including 
the information received in fifty replies from these sources. I will 
add such comments as will throw some light on the interpretation 
of them. 


1. Is the teaching of Pennsylvania History justifiable in the 
social studies curriculum of the public schools? 
Replies: Yes .. . 48, No... 2. 


There is lively interest as well as profound significance in the 
facts lately revealed by Dr. C. Hale Sipe, lawyer-historian of 
Butler. He writes: “While almost every school child in Penn- 
sylvania knows much about Captain John Smith and Miles Stand- 
ish, not one in thousands knows anything about the able Swedish 
Governor who established the first permanent seat of government 
in Pennsylvania and did it before William Penn was born.” This 
was Johann Printz who came to New Sweden in 1642 and built 
a state house which existed for 160 years in what is now Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Sipe also points out that the Pennsylvania Indian wars 
were more important than the New England Indian wars, for it 
was in the former that George Washington and most of his abiest 
generals served their cadetships. 

Recently President Homer P. Rainey, of Bucknell University, in 
an address on “Re-thinking Education” explained that one of the 
causes of the present economic crisis is that the public schools 
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have trained the students for technical and professional work at 
public expense without foreseeing the inevitable outcome—namely, 
an over-supply of technically and professionally trained people in 
a democratic world. He feels that the solution to this undesirable 
situation is a re-emphasis in public education in the direction of 
general culture with special consideration given to citizenship as 
such. 

Dr. Dallas W. Armstrong, of Lock Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege, in a resent survey of his students discovered that fewer 
students are preparing for engineering and more taking economics 
and other social studies that have direct relation to general citizen- 
ship. Dr. Morrison, of the University of Chicago, has gone so far 
as to recommend the establishment on an experimental basis of a 
school for citizenship. 

Dr. Philip L. Cox, of New York University, has averred that 
the present public school curriculum as now organized hardly 
justifies the levying of taxes in support of teaching the same. He 
considers it a gross neglect of civic responsibility on the part of 
the schools to be placing as much emphasis as they do upon Latin, 
algebra, etc., while the community and state about them are crying 
for intelligent interpretation and action. The schools, like Nero, 
seem to be fiddling while Rome burns. 

These statements, together with others, which.I have heard 
during the current school term from men and women who are in 
a position to feel the true situation, indicate that there is a growing 
tendency toward a greater emphasis upon instruction in citizenship. 
In the consummation of such a tendency, the teaching of Pennsyl- 
vania history can undoubtedly make a direct and substantial con- 
tribution. 

In the preface to his History of Pennsylvania, Thomas S. March 
writes: “No other state in the Union presents a history so closely 
connected with world progress as Pennsylvania. Here are to be 
found the beginnings of many types of religions. Here was the 
first real experiment in popular government. Here have been 
developed the whole theory and practice of transportation and the 
intricate factory system. Pennsylvania has been the laboratory 
in which many important experiments in sociology, religion, and 
government have been performed. Local history has an appeal 
not easily found in works covering a large sphere.” 

There is evident an ever growing tendency to teach state history 
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in the public schools. Dr. Theodore Blegen of the University of 
Minnesota, referring, of course, to the history of his own state, 
writes: “This growing interest . . . has a sound basis, and with a 
lengthening historical perspective the state itself is awakening to 
the importance of cultivating in numerous ways the field of its 
own history. Knowledge of state and community backgrounds 
unquestionably contributes to the general interest of life. Edu- 
cationally there is much to be said for developing the field, for the 
local approach has been characterized as interesting, practical, and 
typical of the world in which we live. Many approve of the study 
because it helps to explain present conditions and tendencies in the 
state and thus is a factor in promoting good citizenship. Yet 
others are impressed by the close connections between state and 
national history, and they emphasize the need of seeing the state 
as an integral part of the national whole. Scholars regard the 
study of state and local history as consistent with the most 
progressive views of present day historiography.” 

An important function of state history in the social studies 
curriculum is suggested by Caroline M. Jackson of Chester. She 
asserts: “In our state we have many ‘half assimilated’ citizens, 
children of foreign parentage. They have no national background 
to bring as a steadying factor. We should give them an anchorage 
based on the past history of their adopted state and inculcate the 
ideal of decent living and constructive citizenship.” 

On the other hand, there are those who seriously question the 
validity and justification of teaching state history in the schools 
of Pennsylvania. M. W. Sloyer, of Lancaster, has this to say: 
“I do not see that the knowledge of the history of any state has 
the slightest value in training pupils for functional citizenship. - 
The unit after all is the United States, and the more thoroughly 
we get that fact across and teach our pupils to do their thinking in 
terms of this one big unit, the better and more valuable citizens 
will they be.” 

A caution for those who are too ready to include a course of 
state history in the modern social studies curriculum is the state- 
ment made by Elmina R. Lucke in the current number of Progres- 
sive Education (November, 1933). Under the title “Helping 
Youth Find His Larger Community,” she writes: “A key to the 
understanding of the whole social studies program of the Junior 
and Senior High Schools . . . bespeaks certain fundamental con- 
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victions underlying that curriculum: (1) that American youth 
must consider the whole world as his community; (2) that great 
human developments must be seen in their widely varied settings 
of place and time; (3) that the close study of our own civilization 
needs the objectivity of contrast with other great civilizations, their 
needs, problems, achievements.” 

Another educator who seemingly shares this view is Dr. William 
A. Russ, Jr., of Susquehanna University. He declares: “I do not 
believe that the time taken in the history of any state is justified 
because that same time could be used to better purpose in giving 
to the student a broader, more national, more comprehensive view- 
point. I would sum up my objections to the study of state history 
as state history, as follows: (1) The whole trend of American 
history since 1789, and especially since 1865, has been toward 
nationalism rather than particularism. So true is this that right 
now, the states count for very littlk—the emphasis is upon activi- 
ties at Washington rather than at Harrisburg or Albany. (2) 
State history, as separate discipline for high school students, 
stresses localisms, state-right doctrines, and provincialisms too 
much. The emphasis should be upon Americanism, not Pennsyl- 
vanianism; nationalism, not provincialism; unity, not diversity. 
(3) No state has had any history, apart from national history, 
since the Civil War. There may be a place for the history of the 
state during colonial, revolutionary, and even confederation times ; 
but there is little excuse for singling out a state for separate treat- 
ment after 1789. In those instances where state life leaves an 
impression upon national life, they should be studied—but only as 
the stones, which all together, go to the making of the national 
edifice.” 

In the final analysis the justification for the teaching of Penn- 
sylvania history in the social studies program must depend upon 
whether or not it can make a definite, important, and significant 
contribution to the accepted aims of education. It seems clear 
indeed that a great deal of the historical experience of the inhabi- 
tants of our state can contribute richly to the development in the 
sons of Pennsylvania of such cardinal objectives as worthy home 
membership, intelligent and active citizenship, fundamental 
processes, wise use of leisure time, good health, vocational insight, 
and ethical character. Accordingly, the teaching of Pennsylvania 
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ith history in our public schools is justified to the extent to which it 
cat can be made to serve these educational aims. 
~ 2. At what grade levels should a course in Pennsylvania his- 
wet tory be offered? 

Replies: Senior High School —.. . 3 

- Junior High School -. —_ 3 
ai Junior-Senior High School — 5 (including 
ed J. L. Barnard, Dr. D. A. Cadzow and Dr. W. F. 
a. Dunaway ) 
ve Grade 11 Aigatvbapee 1 
ey Grade 10 1 
wd dh ZEST ete 1 
-" i SERS Sea ERR Ia ie e Aare en a 3 
ne Grade 7 2 = (including 
“4 Dr. Arthur C. Bining) 
2) Grades 7-8 2 
" Grades 6-7 1 
on Grades 5-6-7 2 = (including 
| 1. Dr. C. A. Coulomb) 
‘ Grades 4-5-6 1 
- s Grades 4-12 1 = (including 
William T. Johnson) 
" ’ Grades 1-6 1 
a, Every Grade 4 (including 
we Dr. C. M. Sullivan) 
om Hesitate to say 20 
al These various opinions would lead one to believe that if Penn- 

sylvania history is to be taught, there is appropriate place for it on 
* all levels. The new state syllabus, of course, integrates appropri- 
ee ate units of Pennsylvania history with the corresponding broader 
nt units of national history on all levels. 
ar 3. Should such a course be separate or should it be incorpo- 
di- rated with United States history? 
he Replies : Separate 13 (including 
ne Dr. Arthur C. Bining, Dr. D. A. Cadzow, Dr. 
tal W. F. Dunaway and W. T. Johnson.) 
at, _ Incorporated 17 — (including 
ia J. L. Barnard, Dr. C. A. Coulomb, and Dr. C. 

M. Sullivan.) 
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Other answers included opinions that courses should be given 
either separately or incorporated, but in special periods; or that 
they should be taught separately at first, and later woven in with 
United States history. 

While it is evident that the history of Pennsylvania could be 
taught separately as conveniently as integrated simply by appro- 
priating time—a period a week, for instance—from the social 
studies allotment, the opinion of the majority seems to indicate 
that the events of local history would take on a much greater sig- 
nificance if presented in their proper national setting, and that the 
course in general would be more effective. Besides, the common 
cry everywhere seems to be that our curriculum is already too much 
of a patch-work or crazy-quilt of separate subjects, and the addi- 
tion of Pennsylvania history as another branch would only add to. 
the distress. Someone has compared the course of study of the 
present-day school with the rambling house of the man who adds 
an addition to the structure with each increase of his family. The 
present trend in curriculum-making, however, seems to lean toward 
the integration and consolidation of courses already in the cur- 
riculum, and to an enrichment, vitalization, and functionalization 
of them. 


4. What should be the aims of a course in Pennsylvania his- 
tory? 
Replies : 


To teach the aims of the founders and to appreciate the 
founders ; to teach responsibility for good government ; to show our 
gradual growth toward the comparative security of today; to un- 
derstand the place of the state in our dual system of government ; 
to understand the power of the state in justice, taxation, and pro- 
tection ; to exercise the franchise wisely ; to impart a knowledge of 
the important phases of the state’s history; to develop a love of 
one’s own state—state pride; to furnish the basis for the develop- 
ment of an intelligent civic optimism; to put a student in touch 
with his political, social, and economic environment ; to lay a foun- 
dation which will aid in a better understanding of national history ; 
to cultivate an active “civicism” on the part of students; to culti- 
vate a sense of social-mindedness; to prepare the student for 
inevitable changes, social and political; to lead the student to 
emulate the example of the best men Pennsylvania has produced ; 
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to develop an understanding of the part our state has played in 
national growth ; to learn of the historical shrines in Pennsylvania ; 
to inform students of the past of the state and thus prepare them 
for citizenship ; to teach Pennsylvania’s contribution to education ; 
to arouse an interest in local history that will produce results by 
later study and research; to supplement the teaching of govern- 
ment, citizenship, economics, problems of democracy, and United 
States history; to appreciate the sacrifices of our fellow citizens 
and to arouse a desire to emulate their sacrifices ; to increase emo- 
tional interest in social studies by associating events with places of 
local or state historical interest; to show that we are really a 
nation of federated commonwealths ; to understand how Pennsyl- 
vania and the local community came to have the kind of social 
activities found there; to help the pupil feel more definitely a part 
of this great marching civilization ; to teach history by going from 
the known to the unknown; to add to the general interest in life; 
to add to the pleasure of traveling through Pennsylvania ; to instill 
state ideals ; to teach familiarity with local environment. 

The educators who contributed these numerous specific and 
significant aims of a course in Pennsylvania history have made a 
strong case indeed in favor of a greater emphasis upon that aspect 
of the social studies program in Pennsylvania. They have simply 
put in very specific terms pertaining to the subject in hand that 
scheme of general educational objectives, namely the teaching of 
facts, habits, abilities, skills, attitudes, motives, standards, appre- 
ciations, realizations, and ideals, with respect to good health, 
fundamental processes, home membership, citizenship, vocation, 
wise use of leisure, and ethical character. 

It would seem that there is small need for stimulation and 
emphasis in the direction of local patriotism and pride. Every- 
where, indeed, there seems to be rather an excess of it. Besides 
the feverish rivalry at state championship athletic contests, for 
example, there is the experience of Dr. E. B. Bryan, president of 
Ohio State University, who while touring one summer in Colorado 
was frantically waved to by a beautiful lady in a new roadster, much 
to the discomfort, if not embarrassment of Dr. Bryan’s wife. It 
all turned out to be simply one Ohioan recognizing another Ohioan’s 
automobile license plate and expressing an excessive amount of 
joy at seeing another auto from the home state. The same familiar 
sentiment was readily observed at the State Buildings during the 
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Chicago Century of Progress Fair this summer. Here each state 
vied with the others in putting forth the best foot first in a wild 
attempt to demonstrate that its scenery was more magnificent, 
that its potatoes were larger, its industrial advantages greater, 
and its founders wiser. 

On the other hand, a better acquaintance with one’s local environ- 
ment ties one up with it. Homesickness is an evidence. How 
many of us have read Scott’s alluring description of the Lady of 
the Lake country without having felt a strong urge to go there! 
Thus, the teaching of Pennsylvania’s history will inevitably make 
us love our native or adopted state. This adds to the fullness of 
our enjoyment of life. 


5. What units of Pennsylvania history are sufficiently com- 
prehensive, significant, and otherwise suitable for such a 
course? 

Replies : 


Public School System; Penal and Welfare Activities ; Physical 
Characteristics; Origin and Development of the Colony; Indian 
Life; French and Indian War ; Revolutionary War ; War of 1812; 
Civil War; Indian Wars; New State Government; Pennsylva- 
nia in the New Republic; Rise of Democracy; Economic De- 
velopment ; Social Development ; Religious Development ; Political 
Development ; Cultural Development ; Present Political Problems ; 
Internal Improvement; Place Names; Leaders; Election Laws; 
Types of People; Political Units; Industries; Agriculture; Rail- 
roads ; Transportation Systems; Historical Places; Forests. Many 
of these numerous units have already been articulated in Penn- 
sylvania’s new social studies course at the proper grade levels and 
position with reference to the development of the nation as a 
whole. 

Courses of study in Pennsylvania history for preparing teachers 
are being given at the present time by Dr. C. M. Sullivan, Lock 
Haven State Teachers College, Dr. Howard L. Headland, Slippery 
‘Rock State Teachers College, and Dr. W. F. Dunaway, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. There are, no doubt, other teacher-training 
institutions offering courses in the field, about which I have not 
had the opportunity to find out. 
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6. What books and other materials of instruction are available 


for a course in Pennsylvania history ? 


Replies : 


W. C. Armour, Lives of the Governors of Pennsylvania (1872) 
A. S. Bolles, Pennsylvania, Province and State, 1609-1790 (2 
vols. 1899) 
M. G. Brumbaugh, and J. G. Walton, History Stories of Penn- 
sylvania (1897) 
Smith Burnham, Short History of Pennsylvania (1912) 
W. H. Carpenter and T. S. Arthur, History of Pennsylvania 
(1869) 
H. L. Collins, Pennsylvania the Golden (1933) 
W. M. Cornell, The History of Pennsylvania (1876)... 
C. A. Coulomb, American History for Pennsylvania (2 vols. 
1933. Grades 5 and 6) 
Sherman Day, Historical Collections of Pennsylvania (1843) 
W. H. Dixon, Life of William Penn (1851) —. —--------- 
George P. Donehoo (ed.), Pennsylvania, a History (7 vols. 
1926) 
W. F. Dunaway, College Text in Preparation — 
W. H. Egle, History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
(1883) 
A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania Place Names (1925) - 
J. T. Faris, Old Trails and Roads in Penn’s Land (1927) 
Barr Ferree, Pennsylvania: a Primer (1904) 
S. G. Fisher, Pennsylvania, Colony and Commonwealth (1897) 
S. G. Fisher, The Making of Pennsylvania (1896) — “ 
S. G. Fisher, The True William Penn (1900) 
F. A. Godcharles, Daily Stories of Pennsylvania (1924) 
T. F. Gordon, History of Pennsylvania to 1776 (1829) 
H. M. Jenkins (ed.), Pennsylvania Colonial and Federal (3 
vols. 1903) 
C. P. Keith, Chronicles of Pennsylvania, 1688-1748 (2 vols. 
1917) 
H. E. Keller, History of Pennsylvania (1931) 
T. B. Klein, The Canals of Pennsylvania and the System of 
Internal Improvements (1901) 
Walter Lefferts, The Settlement and Growth of Pennsylvania 
(1925) 
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Orton Lowe, and Jean Reitell, Pennsylvania, a Story of Our 





Domain, Our Chronicles, Our Work (1927) _-...-.--.--- 2 
T. S. March, A History of Pennsylvania (1915) 6 
A. E. Martin, and H. H. Shenk, Pennsylvania History Told by 

Contemporaries (1925) 10 


A. K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania (2 vols. 1905) 1 
T. L. Montgomery (ed.), Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania (2 








vols. 1916) 1 
Charles Morris, History of Pennsylvania (1913) --.-.. 7 
A. C. Myers (ed.), Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West 

New Jersey and Delaware (1912) 1 
S. W. Pennypacker, Pennsylvania the Keystone (1916) —.... 6 


S. W. Pennypacker, Pennsylvania in American History (1910) 6 
Arthur Pounds, The Penns of Pennsylvania and England 
(1932) 1 
Isaac Sharpless, Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History (1900) 8 
Isaac Sharpless, Political Leaders of Provincial Pennsylvania 








(1919) 2 
H. H. Shenk, Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania (1925)... 2 
L. S. Shimmell, 4 Short History of Pennsylvania (1910) 8 
C. H. Sipe, Fort Ligonier and Its Times (1933) —--- 1 
C. H. Sipe, Indian Wars of Pennsylvania (1931) -...----.--- 4 
T. K. Smith, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (1917) 1 
J. M. Swank, Progressive Pennsylvania (1908) --......-.---...- 3 
J. Tanger and H. F. Alderfer, Pennsylvania Government, State 

and Local (1933) 1 





A. C. Thomas, A History of Pennsylvania (1913) 


Besides these texts bearing more or less directly upon the history 
of Pennsylvania as a unity or as a state, I received from a few of 
my correspondents copies of rather complete bibliographies, which 
they had prepared for publication. The most complete of these 
bibliographies was that prepared by Dr. Arthur C. Bining of the 
University of Pennsylvania entitled “Selected Bibliography of 
Secondary Works in Pennsylvania History” and listing in classi- 
fied order over 500 titles. These texts he has conveniently 
grouped under the following headings: Agriculture ; Bibliography ; 
Capital and Labor; Constitutional; County Histories (Bibliogra- 


? Published in Pennsylvania Library Notes (October, 1933), XIII, 355- 
371. This bibliography has also been issued as a reprint. 
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phy for practically every county); Description; Education; Fi- 
nance ; Germans in Pennsylvania ; History, Colonial ; History, Gen- 
eral; Industries; Internal Improvements; Legal; Literary; Man- 
ners, Customs and Traditions; Military; Music; Politics and Gov- 
ernment ; Railroads ; Religion ; Slavery and Servitude ; Social Life. 
The value of the bibliography to teachers of Pennsylvania history 
is inestimable, inasmuch as Dr. Bining has sorted out appropriate 
books for almost any unit in Pennsylvania history listed previously 
in this paper. 

Dr. W. F. Dunaway of Pennsylvania State College has also 
prepared an excellent bibliography entitled “A Brief Bibliography 
of Pennsylvania History for High School Teachers,” giving a 
running account of some 200 texts.* These he has described un- 
der the following headings: General Histories of Pennsylvania ; 
Local and Sectional History; Descriptive and Miscellaneous 
Works ; Economic History; Cultural History; Religious History ; 
Racial History; Military History; Government and Politics. A 
brief hint at the import of some of these texts is given. 

Dr. C. M. Sullivan, of Lock Haven State Teachers College, has 
likewise prepared a brief bibliography listing about 100 books. 
This he has done primarily for his own use in offering a course in 
Pennsylvania history for teachers in that college. Moreover, 
many of the books suggested by my correspondents contain bibli- 
ographies of theirown. In some of them may be found references 
at the conclusion of each chapter. 


* Published in Pennsylvania History (January 1934), I, 38-46. 








SOME OF THE MANUSCRIPT RESOURCES OF 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA! 


By Ernest SPOFFORD 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


HE Historical Society of Pennsylvania, founded in the year 

1824, has assembled by gift and purchase in the 109 years of 
its history many vast treasures, among which there are tons of 
original manuscript resources. Before approaching, with fear and 
trembling, the great manuscript collections in a futile effort to 
describe briefly some of the groups of papers and also give an 
idea of their bulk, repeated references to volumes and boxes seem 
unavoidable. The average volume is sixteen inches high, thirteen 
inches deep, and three inches wide, and holds, for example, 100 
letters of two or three pages; whereas the boxes are four inches 
wide with other dimensions corresponding to the volumes. They 
accommodate 130 such letters. For these mathematical contribu- 
tions as well as for other information cheerfully and intelligently 
given, sincere appreciation is extended to Miss Townsend and 
Miss Miller of the Manuscript Department. 

The Penn Papers in 224 volumes and nine boxes are of prime 
importance, owing to their extent, variety and richness. They 
embrace original title papers of the province, the documents re- 
specting the probate of the will of William Penn, the settlement 
of his estate and of the estates of his descendants, which together 
include the basic titles to every acre of land in the state. They 
include William Penn’s Irish Journal, and his Journey through 
Holland, as well as many letters, and the Journal of his father, 
Admiral Penn. Then there is the correspondence of the Penn 
family (1732-1767), in addition to five volumes of private cor- 
respondence running from 1654 to 1855; twelve volumes of 
official correspondence (1683-1817) ; letter books and correspond- 
ence of William Penn himself, and Penn-Logan correspondence. 


* Read at the First Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, April 29, 1933. 
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There is a mass of material on Indian affairs; boundary questions 
and litigation; on Penn versus Baltimore; on Ford versus Penn; 
and on the provincial tax. Papers of the Assembly and Council, 
ancient records of Sussex county, Delaware, Governor Black- 
well’s manuscripts, and autograph petitions from 1631 to 1764 are 
included. Hannah Penn’s cash book, John Penn’s commonplace 
book, and the marriage settlement of Thomas Penn are of interest. 
There is an abundance of Penn deeds, warrants and surveys, leases 
and mortgages, bonds and powers of attorney, law suits, cash 
books. account books, and land grants throughout Pennsylvania 
covering the period from 1681 to 1806. 

Next in sequence and importance, the Logan Papers, in seventy- 
five volumes and five boxes, should be noted. Rich in correspond- 
ence of James Logan with the Penn family, Logan’s letter books, 
ledgers, and other books of account, kept while he was secretary 
of the province, this collection also embraces records of quit rents 
of the Lower Counties and Provincial Council documents; an 
important volume on Indian affairs, with journals of Indian 
treaties and land sales; papers relating to the Norris, Dickinson, 
Hill, Harrison and other large estates; the Dickinson correspond- 
ence, and that of a number of prominent members of the Logan 
family, including Dr. George Logan, United States senator, who 
died in 1821; and Deborah Logan, with whom the society made 
arrangements, in 1825, for the publication of the Penn-Logan 
correspondence of which two volumes were issued. However, 
James Logan is the central figure in these papers. He was not 
only secretary to William Penn and of the province, but also 
chief justice, president of the Council, and acting governor. 
For nearly forty years, from 1699 to 1738, this master of Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, French, and German, whose library was filled 
with rare editions of the classics, wielded considerable political 
power. 

Supplementing the Penn and Logan Papers, the Norris Papers, 
in eighty volumes, covering a period of a century and a quarter, 
and the activities of various members of that distinguished family, 
are of great importance as they shed much light on the public 
life of Isaac Norris, the great leader of the Quaker or “Norris 
Party.” He was a statesman who labored to keep the policy of 
the province consistent with strict Quaker principles. For a 
score of years, fifteen of which he was speaker, he served with 
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great ability and tenacity of purpose in the Assembly. Among 
these papers, you will find much of the greatest value pertaining 
to the social as well as the political life of the time. Some of the 
special features are family letters; household accounts from 1740 
to 1790; registers of real estate in Philadelphia, Bucks, Chester, 
Berks, Lancaster, New Castle, and other counties; Loan Office 
accounts from 1743 to 1768; orders of the commissioners (1756- 
1765) ; soldiers’ certificates (1758-1760), covering a part of the 
French and Indian War, and there are school exercise books. 
These Norrises were gentlemen of large estate as well as states- 
men and men of affairs. In these three remarkable and imposing 
collections, Penn, Logan and Norris, accessible to all students, 
may be found the origin and development of the Holy Experiment 
and of the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The Shippen Papers (1701-1855), in fifty volumes, comprise 
not only the private and public correspondence of Chief Justice 
Edward Shippen, but also general correspondence (1701-1821) ; 
the Shippen-Burd family letters (1746-1856); military papers 
(1755-1795) ; and surveys (1827-1855). Of great value are the 
journal (1758), and the account book (1768-1775) of Colonel 
Joseph Shippen, who entered the provincial army and served in 
the expedition against Duquesne; the letter book (1756-1758) of 
Colonel James Burd, who was a colonel in the Revolution. Then 
there are muster rolls (1755-1795) of Pennsylvania troops, and 
the original minute book of the Mount Regale Fishing Company, 
of 1762, located at the Falls of Schuylkill. Joseph Shippen, Jr., 
was treasurer of this organization. The military letter book of 
Joseph Shippen (1756-1758) is but one of a number of others 
of similar character. It contains the original plans of Fort 
Augusta and the surveyed route of the Forbes expedition against 
Fort Duquesne, in addition to much other material. Finally, there 
is a volume on the settlement of the estate of Governor John 
Penn, and twelve volumes of legal and business papers, (1721- 
1826) six or more of which are in the handwriting of Chief 
Justice Shippen and Justice Jasper Yeates. Major Andre, Peggy 
Shippen and Benedict Arnold are not ignored. 

The Pemberton Papers (1641-1880), in seventy-four volumes 
and three boxes, and the Clifford Papers (1722-1832), in twenty- 
nine volumes, represent two connected families prominent in the 
public affairs of Philadelphia and Bucks counties. For the years 
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1641 to 1808, there are fifty-six volumes of correspondence, 
chief among which is the correspondence of Israel, James, and 
John Pemberton with the famous English Quaker, Dr. John Foth- 
ergill, distinguished for benevolence and of whom Franklin once 
said: “I can hardly conceive that a better man ever existed.” 

All interested in the early history of Philadelphia, especially 
Germantown, should read the five volumes of Pastorius Papers 
(1683-1716), written in English, German and Latin. Those 
attracted by neat and copperplate penmanship should glance, at 
least, at the laws of Germantown in his handwriting. 

Much correspondence, both public and private, altogether fasci- 
nating, will be found in the Peters Papers (1697-1846), in twenty- 
two volumes, embracing as they do considerable data respecting 
Judge Richard Peters, who discovered that Benedict Arnold was 
applying to his own use funds intended for the purchase of 
supplies for the army. 

Twenty-nine volumes of the Rawle Papers (1720-1911), in 
addition to a mass of other papers of this Philadelphia family, 
contain documents relating to the Penn estates, the Abolition 
Society, of which William Rawle was president, and his corre- 
spondence while United States District Attorney for Pennsyl- 
vania, to which office he was appointed by George Washington. 

The Wharton Papers (1679-1830), in eight volumes and a 
corresponding number of boxes, preserve, along with much other 
valuable material, an important collection of letter books, docu- 
ments and miscellaneous manuscripts which belonged to Thomas 
Wharton, a prominent merchant of Philadelphia. The corre- 
spondence is of special interest as it contains much data relating 
to social, economic, and political affairs of the province; docu- 
ments relating to the Stcmp Act and non-importation episodes, 
and the extensive land enterprises in which Thomas Wharton, his 
brothers and friends were engaged. The cargo of the “Tea Ship” 
Polly, bound for the port of Philadelphia, as Wharton’s corre- 
spondence shows, was consigned to him. In another collection, 
in the possession of the society, there is additional documentary 
material concerning this vessel which never attempted to unload 
its cargo, as its master, Captain Ayres, did not choose to be 
tarred and feathered. In any event, this Philadelphia Tea Party, 
which is so well documented, preceded by about two months the 
more celebrated and spectacular Boston Tea Party. 
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Twelve volumes of the original papers of Benjamin Franklin 
consist in part of his accounts with his printing partner, David 
Hall; his papers while agent for the province, and minister to 
France. Recently the society purchased twelve documents relat- 
ing to the settlement of his estate. More of these papers, however, 
must be located and assembled before this matter can be properly 
.treated. 

The Humphreys Papers (1739-1879) are in eighty-nine volumes 
and thirty-six boxes. They cover the lives of six generations of 
men conspicuous in Pennsylvania as pioneers, merchants, ship- 
builders, naval constructors, and army officers. In the ledgers, 
letter books, journals, and accounts of Joshua Humphreys, the 
first naval constructor and the most renowned of this family, 
with his plans, drawings, shipyard notes and measurements of 
vessels, we have the story of the building of the first navy of 
the nation, and the record of the designer of the Constitution, 
and her five sister ships. These papers also preserve the diary of 
Clement Humphreys, eldest son of Joshua, who, as a lad of 
nineteen, thrashed Duane, the editor of the Aurora, for a libel on 
Washington. The latter portions of these papers, consisting of 
numerous volumes, are devoted to the career of Andrew Atkinson 
Humphreys, a topographical engineer and an officer in the Civil 
War who attained the rank of major-general and died in the 
year 1879. 

Of the early assessment books of Philadelphia county, giving 
the names of the land and property owners, there are 709 volumes, 
extending from 1757 to 1854. The Northampton County Papers 
(1727-1895), in 113 volumes and six boxes, comprise land grants, 
surveys, petitions, muster rolls of the French and Indian War, tax 
returns, county commissioners’ minute books, and correspond- 
ence. Among these papers, many years since, was found a strange 
waif—a map prepared for General Washington previous to the 
Battle of Brandywine, with alterations in the handwriting of that 
great man. The Taylor Papers (1672-1775), in twenty-five 
volumes, covering Chester, Lancaster and New Castle counties, 
are ‘similar in general character to those of Northampton county. 

The Drinker Papers (1682-1869), in thirty-nine volumes, also 
include surveys and land records, reaching to the northern counties 
of the state, as well as letter books and accounts, journals and 
ledgers. Henry Drinker, a prominent member of this family, was 
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one of the seventeen Quakers, who in 1777, were transported to 
Virginia for publishing a seditious publication inimical to the 
American cause. 

The Anthony Wayne Papers, in seventy-three volumes, consti- 
tute the most extensive and important of the military manuscripts 
of the Revolution. The Cadwalader Papers, in six volumes, have 
for their central figure, General John Cadwalader, who, inci- 
dentally, fought a duel with Thomas Conway. 

The printer’s branch of the Bradford family is well represented 
in the Bradford and Wallace Papers, in forty-one volumes and 
five boxes, which also treasure memoranda and journals of 
William Bradford, who served in the Revolution, as well as the 
papers of Commissary General Thomas Bradford. Like the Elias 
Boudinot Papers in six volumes, they have much of value con- 
cerning the exchange of prisoners during the War for Inde- 
pendence. 

The Henry Papers (1759-1812), in six volumes, contain the 
highly important correspondence of William Henry, of Lancaster, 
covering the period of the Revolution and embracing the corre- 
spondence with Rittenhouse and Reed on the financial vicissitudes 
of the war. Details in connection with the provisioning of Wash- 
ington’s army, as well as British prisoners of war and the mili- 
tary and naval forces of France are shown in twelve boxes of the 
papers of Chaloner and White, Philadelphia, agents of the 
commissary general from 1778 to 1780. 

The Biddle Papers (1777-1840), in six volumes, include the 
Washington correspondence with Colonel Clement Biddle, his 
patriotic friend, and preserve the autobiography and the letter 
books of Charles Biddle, who informs us in his autobiography 
that there were very few respectable people present to hear Colonel 
Nixon read the Declaration of Independence in the State House 
Yard. 

In the three volumes of the Conrad Weiser Paper (1746- 
1766), may be found correspondence on Indian affairs, and the 
evidence of Weiser’s political aspirations. The Duponceau Papers, 
in eight boxes, include nine letter books (1792-1842), and auto- 
biographical letters (1836-1844) of Peter S. Duponceau, lawyer 
and scholar, who came to America in 1777, as aide to Baron 
Steuben, and after the war settled in Philadelphia, became presi- 
dent of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and devoted much 
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time to a scientific study of the structure of the Indian languages. 
Aided by Zeisberger and Heckewelder, Duponceau contributed 
much to the knowledge then prevailing upon this subject. Three 
volumes of the John Heckewelder papers contain his correspond- 
ence, translations, and other material concerning the Delaware 
and Mohican tongues. 

The relations between the settlers of Pennsylvania and of New 
Jersey and the Indians are exemplified in the documents, in five 
boxes, known as the Foster and Clement Papers (1761-1801), 
Indian Commissioners. They embody important treaties. The 
papers of William Parsons (1723-1775) in three boxes are largeiy 
confined to the founding of Easton and Indian affairs in that 
locality. Prior to 1722, Parsons was a respectable shoemaker of 
Philadelphia and a member of Franklin’s Junto. Preferring the 
life of a politician he left that city where politics is still unknown! 

Those devoted to botany will relish the Bartram Papers (1733- 
1801), in ten volumes, replete with correspondence and journals 
of John Bartram, who established the first botanical garden in 
America on the west bank of the Schuylkill below Philadelphia. 
Lovers of the poinsettia plant, who are students of Mexican 
history may consult, if they choose, the papers of Joel R. Poinsett 
(1785-1851) in twenty-three volumes. Then there is a volume of 
the papers of Rev. Henry E. Muhlenberg (1781-1815), a clergy- 
man of Montgomery county who knew botany as well as theology. 

The Etting Papers, in ninety-seven volumes, are composed of 
provincial and revolutionary correspondence, muster rolls, and 
documentary material relating to Pennsylvania. The Conarroe 
Papers, in thirteen volumes, are somewhat similar in character. 

Of great size and variety, the Ferdinand J. Dreer Collection of 
Manuscripts, bound in 285 volumes, comprises a large number of 
letters written by persons of various nationalities of almost every 
pursuit in life. Notwithstanding the fact that autograph letters 
predominate, there are such items as the Log Book of Elisha 
Kent Kane, M.D., of Philadelphia, kept during his polar expe- 
dition, and the Orderly Book of John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg. 

Attention should be invited to the Simon Gratz Collection of 
autograph letters, in 880 boxes, with an estimated number of 
88,000 letters. It may be sufficient to say that every letter is cata- 
logued and that there are thousands written by, addressed to, or 
concerning Pennsylvanians. Another somewhat general col- 
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lection, although bountifully supplied with autograph letters signed 
by members of the bench and bar in Pennsylvania, is the Hampton 
L. Carson collection in eighty-four boxes. 

The Morris-Hollingsworth Papers, in 400 volumes, forty-two 
boxes and 133 large bundles, easily exceed in bulk those of any 
other family group owned by the society, and contain useful and 
important records pertaining to the economic life of four families 
and a number of generations of each. They are about equally 
divided into papers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and, 
perhaps, the journals, ledgers and other business books, 400 in all, 
of the Philadelphia firm of Morris and Hollingsworth, flour mer- 
chants from 1755 to 1865, will fascinate those interested in the 
mercantile life of the city and state. As so many students of to- 
day seem to be obsessed with a burning desire to know the business 
methods of the past, more especially the prices of commodities, 
these Morris-Hollingsworth books and papers should encourage 
them in their monomania. 

Even more exciting than these papers are the accounts, minute 
books and membership rolls of fire companies, sixty-three volumes 
all told, mostly of the volunteer companies of the old city of 
Philadelphia, its boroughs, townships, districts, and liberties. 

In more than 100 volumes, the original minute books, letter 
books, account books and miscellaneous papers (1784-1847) of the 
Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery 
and the Relief of Free Negroes Unlawfully Held in Bondage, 
constitute an unusually complete record of a society noted for 
philanthropy and numbering among its supporters many of the 
outstanding citizens of this state. 

The Peale Papers in six volumes, embrace some of the record 
books of Charles Wilson Peale and his museum, accompanied 
by some correspondence, and an original sketch book of Rem- 
brandt Peale. The Benjamin West Collection also possesses more 
than 300 letters and manuscripts in the handwriting of that artist, 
including communications to George III. It also preserves 532 
autograph letters addressed to West, many of which are in refer- 
ence to his work. That it cost £696 to bury that great painter, is 
shown by a receipt found among these papers. 

Among the men who by force of character and intelligence have 
dominated the public affairs of this Commonwealth, there is one 
whose memory has not yet been entirely cleared from misunder- 
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standing ; that man is James Buchanan. The society is therefore 
fortunate in possessing the Buchanan Papers (1813-1868), in 
seventy-three boxes. They embrace Buchanan’s papers while 
United States minister to Russia, and to England; and while 
senator, and President of the United States, together with some 
material on his home life at Wheatland. 

The Philadelphia banker, Jay Cooke, the financier of the Civil 
War, is represented by sixty boxes and twenty-six volumes of 
papers (1842-1880), which contain rich mines of material on the 
placing of loans to finance the Civil War, the building of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, the panic of 1873, precipitated by the 
failure of Jay Cooke and Company, and the opening of the vast 
Northwest. 

Of the original books of the early forges and furnaces, show- 
ing the beginnings and progress of that great industry so important 
to Pennsylvanians, 180 have been counted. Ledgers, journals and 
other books of old mercantile houses easily exceed 1,000. They 
have never been counted. 

Washington, who spent most of his public life in Pennsylvania, 
is represented by 381 letters signed by him, 179 of which are 
entirely in his handwriting. 

While writing his History of the People of the United States, 
John Bach McMaster said that Pennsylvania never has been ade- 
quately represented in American history, and that the history of 
Pennsylvania cannot be written until a great deal of monographic 
work has been accomplished. The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, has the raw material. You have the training, 
and you are cordially invited to make use of our manuscript 
resources. 

Perhaps, in this paper, Pennsylvania has been unduly stressed. 
The society has much manuscript material bearing upon United 
States history and more particularly upon the formative period of 
the life of the nation. A steady stream of historical students from 
all over the country, indeed from the entire civilized world, flows 
through the perfectly dry Manuscript Department, and this is 
‘especially true during the summer months, when a large number 
of historians, some of them on their way to the New Jersey coast, 
pause for a few days to enjoy the cool atmosphere of the society’s 
building, and take a preliminary dip in the more placid waters of 
Pennsylvania history. Recently, a gentlemanly historian, who 
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spends his days in the Manuscript Department, gave the impres- 
sion in the Public Ledger that Pennsylvania history is somewhat 
neglected by Pennsylvanians. If this is true, the explanation 
which is at the same time a challenge to this group may be found 
in Matthew (XIII, 57): “A manuscript is never without honor 
save in its own county and in its own state.” When you visit 
Philadelphia, visit that building dedicated and consecrated to the 
study of history—The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 











THE SURVEY OF MANUSCRIPT SOURCE 
MATERIAL IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By J. Paut Setsam, Pu.D., 
Director, Historical Survey of Pennsylvania 


O writers of history and research students the discovery of 

manuscript collections bearing on their subject is like an oasis 
to a desert traveler. Such discoveries, however, are not common, 
for no attempt on a broad scale has ever been made in the United 
States to locate collections in out-of-the-way places, in small towns 
and country homes. The Historical Survey now in progress 
in Pennsylvania, under the general supervision of Dr. Curtis W. 
Garrison, the State Archivist, is now attempting to do this very 
thing. Much success has already attended the efforts which 
have been made to bring to light these private collections. It is 
difficult to imagine the reactions of the regional supervisors, whose 
task it is to uncover these, as they discover day after day letters 
and papers of estimable historic value. What is the procedure 
used and how are these things unearthed ? 

Perhaps the first and most important step is to make contacts 
with the officers of the local historical societies. In almost every 
instance they know of members of their society or local residents 
who have letters, papers and account books in their possession. 
Then an attempt is made to make contacts with local historians 
and writers who may have used unpublished material in the 
preparation of their works. Such persons often know the names 
of other people having collections, so the list grows, sometimes 
reaching rather large proportions. In addition, articles in news- 
papers, telling of the nature of the survey and requesting those 
having old letters and papers to notify the supervisor or a selected 
officer of the local historical society, have been of great value in 
arousing public interest. In some cases, radio appeals have been 
made with excellent results. 

The next step is more difficult, for with it the actual work 
begins. These people must now be approached and this requires 
a great deal of time and tact. Many are actively engaged in 
business and can be seen only after their working day. Others 
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are playing a prominent part in the social world, and arranging an 
interview is a problem. All this requires much time and often a 
day is spent without producing any tangible results. Of course 
the list which the supervisor has made is not a sure indication 
that material exists. Many times no papers are there and in some 
cases they have been destroyed because of a lack of appreciation 
of their historic value. Once the appointment has been made it 
is necessary to get some idea of the extent and value of the col- 
lection and arrange for one of the workers in the district to 
make the survey. In general the owners have been extremely con- 
siderate and helpful but in some cases it has been necessary for 
the supervisor himself to make the survey because of the fact 
that he was better known than the worker assigned or because of 
the extreme value of the collection. The winter season is not a 
propitious time for work of this kind because many collections are 
stored in unheated attics. 

Far more important, however, is the question: what has been 
discovered? At the present stage of the survey no detailed report 
can be given, for this phase of the work was the last to be started 
and, unfortunately, the first to be curtailed. Nevertheless, it is 
safe to state that many valuable letters, papers and documents 
have already been brought to light, for even in many of the local 
depositories, such as the historical societies, no one knew exactly 
what was there. Among the more important and more valuable 
things unearthed have been letters of John Paul Jones telling of 
the difficulties experienced in building the early American navy. 
One of the Jones’ letters states that he had received no pay for 
almost two years. Of interest to Pennsylvanians is the discovery 
of letters of James Buchanan, Thaddeus Stevens, Tench Cox, and 
Bayard Taylor. Of interest to students of military history will 
be the letters of Colonel James Burd describing the conditions in 
central and western Pennsylvania during the French and Indian 
War, and the diary, account books and payroll of Captain Zebulon 
Butler from 1758 to 1772. In the national field, correspondence 
of George Washington, Benjamin Franklin and Abraham Lincoln 
has come to light. In other categories might be mentioned un- 
recorded deeds going back to the seventeenth century, receipts for 
the sale of slaves, many Civil War letters and valuable old church 
records. Among the latter, the minutes of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting from 1694 to 1776 and the records of old German 
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churches are of particular interest. The survey of the latter has 
disclosed, in a most striking form, the difficulties over the language 
question which, in many cases, led to a separation of those desiring 
the use of English. 

What will be the ultimate value of this phase of the survey? 
The first, and perhaps most important result, will be the preserva- 
tion of much material which otherwise might be destroyed. Many 
people have stated that they were contemplating throwing away 
letters and account books which they thought to be of no value. 
But to the historian they are important and thus they will be saved 
as a result of the intercession of the supervisor. In several cases 
such collections were given to depositories. In the second place, 
the description and location of these private collections throughout 
the state, with the consent of the owners, may be made known to 
students of history. In many instances, such consent has already 
been given. This should greatly aid in the preparation of mono- 
graphs, articles and local histories and should be a decided stimulus 
to the study and writing of Pennsylvania history. 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED LETTER OF 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL DUPORTAIL 


Introduction and Translation 
By Artuur P. Watts, D-s-L. 


University of Pennsylvania 


UCH of the correspondence of Brigadier-General Louis 

Lebégue Duportail (who as founder and first commandant 
of the engineer corps of the American army, 1777-1783, planned 
the defenses at Valley Forge) with Washington and other Ameri- 
can officials, is now rather well known. On the other hand, his 
despatches to the French Minister of War, Comte de St. Germain, 
have been considered lost. While searching through volumes 
of miscellaneous colonial military correspondence for the Revo- 
lutionary period in the Public Record Office, London, the writer 
of this introduction recently came across a copy of a letter from 
Duportail to the Comte de St. Germain, dated at Washington’s 
camp near Philadelphia,? which gives new and interesting infor- 
mation on some of the ideas of this officer whom Washington 
esteemed highly, as his advice did so much to make possible the 
final success of the American army. 

One of Benjamin Franklin’s first official acts upon his arrival 
in Paris in December 1776 was to inform the Comte de St. 
Germain that the Continental Congress was anxious to secure 
the services of several skilled military engineers for the American 
army. As the French government had already adopted the policy 


* Elizabeth S. Kite, Brigadier-General Louis Lebégue Duportail, 1777-83 
(Baltimore, 1933), p. 59. This writer states: “These letters have not been 
preserved. In writing to his successor, the Prince de Montbarey, August 
10, 1778, Duportail says: ‘I have reason to fear that neither you, Monseig- 
neur, nor your predecessor, M. de St. Germain, have seen the letters or 
memorials and plans of battles I have had the honor of addressing to both 
of you, conformably to the orders given me by M. de St. Germain to relate 
to him all that took place under my observation and add thereto my remarks. 
Probably the vessels which carried my despatches have been captured, or if 
not, as I always required the word of honor of those to whom I entrusted 
them to throw them into the sea in the event of an untoward encounter, 
perhaps as soon as they perceived a vessel, whether hostile or friendly, they 
may have begun by getting rid of my package.’” 

* Colonial Office Papers, 5:2. 
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of permitting secret aid to the colonies, Germain’s approval was 
readily given. The minister made known to Duportail that a 
request for permission to serve with the American army would be 
favorably received by the king and his ministers. Early in 
January, Duportail chose three engineer officers of lesser rank, 
and the four, having been granted a furlough for two years from 
February 1, 1777, set sail secretly from France in March, arriving 
in Philadelphia in July. 

The jealousy of colonial army men for high ranking French 
officers created a difficult situation in the early days of the war, 
and for several months Congress kept Duportail and his three 
companions waiting before settling the question as to their pay or 
a command. Toward the end of the summer Duportail was 
made first commandant of the newly formed engineer corps with 
the rank of colonel. He joined Washington on the eve of the 
battle of Germantown. Washington very quickly formed a high 
opinion of the military skill of Duportail, and recommended that 
he be given the rank of brigadier-general, in order to clothe him 
with the requisite authority to enable the engineer corps to func- 
tion properly, as officers below the rank of generals were loath to 
follow Duportail’s advice on fortifications. Congress was slow, 
and Duportail, evidently annoyed, presented a memorial to that 
body asking for the promotion. This petition was read in Con- 
gress November 13, 1777. Congress then acted quickly, and four 
days later Duportail was raised to the rank of brigadier-general. 
After serving as commandant of engineers with distinction until 
the end of the war, he returned to France in 1783 and served 
with the French army until the early days of the French Revo- 
lution. 

In 1790 Duportail was made Minister of War. As his policies 
were seemingly approved neither by the Revolutionaries nor the 
Royalists he became unpopular and was finally “condemned by 
accusation” in August 1792. He made his escape and fled to 
America. For the next ten years he lived the peaceful life of a 
gentleman farmer on his farm at Valley Forge, and then in 
response to Napoleon’s call for the return of emigré officers, he 
set sail from Philadelphia for France in 1802, but died on the 
passage over. 
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“Copy of a letter from Monsr. Duportail, a French engineer in 
the service of the rebels in North America to Monsr. Le Comte de 
St. Germain, Minister in the War Department at the court of 
France, dated at Washington’s Camp, twelve miles from Phila- 
delphia. 

“12 November 1777.* 
“MONSIGNEUR: 

“I had the honor of giving you an account of the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown and of sending the plans with that 
of Philadelphia and the country around about for five leagues, so 
that you could form an opinion of the predicament of General 
Howe; I hope that you have received all of these papers. 

“Up to the present, General Howe has not taken the forts on 
the river which prevent vessels from reaching the city and which 
compel him to communicate only by the little road that I marked 
on the map and which we could easily cut this winter when we 
have received a reinforcement of victorious troops from the north. 
We expect to strike a blow on the other side of the Schuylkill; 
there are already some troops in the Jerseys, on the left bank of 
the Delaware river; so General Howe will be obliged to remain 
in Philadelphia and run great risk of famine. But in truth we 
do not expect so much. 

“He will surely take the forts if he makes a determined attack, 
and then he will have a sure communication with his fleet. You 
see, Monseigneur, that for men who have suffered two defeats, we 
are not in too bad a position, which we owe to the fact that the 
English have few cavalry and cannot follow up their victories, and 
still more to our forests, and to obstacles of all kinds by which 
this country is defended. 

“Now it is quite natural, after the experience of this campaign, 
to ask oneself: ‘Will the Americans succeed in gaining their 
freedom, or not?’ In France, without doubt, one can hardly judge 
only by that which has happened. They will decide in the affirma- 
tive, but as for us, who have witnessed everything it is another 
affair. It is necessary to speak plainly. It is not the good con- 
duct of the Americans which won for them a campaign which on 
the whole has been so happy; it is rather the mistakes of the 
English. It was an enormous error for the British government to 
order General Burgoyne to traverse more than 200 leagues of a 


® The date is evidently the copyist’s error and should be November 17, 1777. 
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country bristling with obstacles, almost desert, and consequently 
of no use to take, and that merely in order to join Generals Howe 
and Clinton in the center of the country. This project might seem 
very magnificent in the bureaus of London, but for those who 
know the country, it was very defective. This opinion of mine 
does not come after the event; you remember perhaps, Monseig- 
neur, that I was greatly pleased with the English for opposing 
us here with only 10,000 men; that I greatly hoped that General 
Burgoyne would only arrive here when the campaign would be 
possible no longer ; that his army would be cut in half by hunger, 
misery, desertion, daily losses on the journey, and our militia, 
scattered in the woods on his route, and fighting thus in the fashion 
which is peculiar to them. The result was more successful than 
I had hoped. 

“Tf the English, instead of making so many diversions, which 
were all to the detriment of the principal action, had opposed 
General Washington with about 20,000 men, I do not know exactly 
what would have become of us. Because, for us, in doubling our 
army we do not double its strength by a great deal, rather do we 
triple our difficulty. So much for the plan of this campaign. 

“Tf we consider next the conduct of General Howe, we shall 
see that he has not done that which he could have done, as I had 
the honor of informing you after the battle of Brandywine. If 
the English had followed up their advantage, there would no longer 
be any question of the army of Washington; and since then, Gen- 
eral Howe has conducted all his operations with a slugginess, a 
timidity, which astonishes me every day. But it is necessary to 
bethink oneself—they can send another general, and then we shall 
not find ourselves so well off. 

“However, events which depend on the ability of generals (a 
thing impossible to anticipate) must not be considered in our 
speculations for the future. Having regard only to the number 
of troops, I believe that if the English could have 30,000 effectives 
here, they would reduce the country. A second thing that could 
hasten this reduction, and even bring it about almost alone, is the 
lack of munitions of war. They are in want of nearly everything 
here. Another thing, they must have cloth, sheets, leather, rope, 
salt, brandy, and sugar, etc. These last articles are more impor- 
tant than one would at first suppose. 

“Before the war, the Americans, although ignorant of luxury, 
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had an abundance of everything necessary for a comfortable and 
agreeable life. Not having much to do they passed a great deal of 
the day in smoking and drinking spiritous liquors or tea; that is 
the fashion of the people here. It is, therefore, much against its 
will that this people finds itself transformed suddenly into a war- 
like people and reduced to lead a hard and an irregular life. More- 
over, they generally detest war. Also it is easy to see that if their 
privations increase to a certain point, they will prefer the yoke of 
England to a liberty which costs them the comforts of life. 

“This language astonishes you, Monseigneur—such is, however, 
this people. It is soft, without energy, without vigor, without 
passion for a cause that it sustains only because it is natural for 
it to follow for a long time a movement which one has given it. 
There is a hundred times more enthusiasm for this revolution in a 
single cafe in Paris than in all the united colonies. 

“It is necessary, therefore, that France, if she wishes to assist 
this revolution, furnish the people with everything that they need 
and not experience too great privations—it will cost France sev- 
eral millions, but it will be amply repaid by the destruction of the 
maritime power of England, which having no more colonies, will 
soon have no marine. Her commerce in consequence will pass to 
France, which will no longer have a rival among the European 
powers. 

“However, some people have maintained that France has no 
interest in the English colonies forming a free state—that we 
would soon run the risk of losing our own colonies; but for one 
who knows this country, it is evident that it would take several 
centuries for it to be able to send a fleet to make conquests. And 
long before that, the jealousies of one province for another (of 
whith one already sees the germ) will have divided it into several 
states which no one will fear. 

“One might ask, that in order to terminate the American Revo- 
lution sooner, would it not be better for France to make a treaty 
with the United States, and by mutual consent with them send 12 
or 15,000 men? This would be the best way to ruin everything. 
This people here, although at war with England, hate the French 
more than they do the English, (we prove it every day),* and in 

*“ |. . if we pass before the line, the soldiers who do not love the French, 
and even some ill-bred officers give us bad language.” Duportail to the 


President of Congress, read in Congress November 13, 1777. Elizabeth S. 
Kite, Brigadier-General Louis Lebégue Duportail, 1777-83, p. 33. 
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spite of all that France has done and will do for them, they would 
prefer to become reconciled with their former brothers, than to 
have among them crowds of men that they fear more. For if they 
would consent in a moment, the natural antipathy soon breaking 
out would hatch the most fatal quarrels. 

“There is still a project to examine, in case France will be forced 
to make war openly or, England, could she not in concert with 
Congress, seek to conquer Canada? According to the observa- 
tions of the preceding subject, there is a likelihood that Congress 
will decidedly reject such an arrangement; the proximity of the 
French would suffice to disgust them with becoming free, because 
they would not expect to remain so for long. Dependence for de- 
pendence, they prefer that of England. 

“If France does not declare war on England, she must so 
manage it, by all the means that statecraft employs, that the Eng- 
lish cannot have more than 25 to 30,000 men at most. The United 
States of America have hardly an advantage in this campaign. 
General Washington has never more than 15,000, General Gates 
10,000 and General Putnam 5 or 6,000. Perhaps they can aug- 
ment the total by a quarter. 

“Here, Monseigneur, is more than you perhaps desired of me. 
But pardon all the dissertations to the wish to fulfill at least your 
desires, and to render my sojourn here useful to my country if it 
is possible. 

“T am with very perfect respect Monseigneur, 

“Your very humble and very obedient servant 
“Du Portal...” 


“P. S. Congress has just raised me 
to the rank of Brig. Gen.” 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The second annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation will be held in Harrisburg on May 4 and 5, 1934. Sessions 
have been arranged dealing with “The CWA Survey of Source 
Materials in Pennsylvania History”; “The Teaching of Pennsyl- 
vania History in Public Schools”; and “Some Aspects of the 
American Revolution as Related to Pennsylvania.” Luncheon 
conferences will be held for college and university teachers and 
for teachers of history in elementary and secondary schools. A 
joint meeting of the association and the local county historical 
societies will celebrate the 100th anniversary of the establishment 
of the public school system in Pennsylvania. On Friday evening, 
May 4, 1934, at the annual dinner of the association, the principal 
speaker will be Dr. Edward P. Cheyney, professor emeritus at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In addition to these scheduled meet- 
ings, the local committee is arranging an inspection tour through 
the Capitol buildings including the new Educational Building with 
its historic and astronomical exhibits. The local historical groups 
will extend hospitalities, and the Penn Harris Hotel will be the 
headquarters. President A. Boyd Hamilton has charge of the 
local arrangements. Dr. Asa E. Martin of State College, and a 
committee, are arranging the program. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association suffered its first loss 
by death on January 12, 1934, when Dr. George P. Donehoo 
passed away. Dr. Donehoo has long been familiar to persons 
interested in Pennsylvania history through his work as State 
Librarian, president of the Federation of Historical Societies, as 
active member of the Dauphin County Historical Society and the 
Society of Pennsylvania Archaeology, and through his extensive 
writings on the history of the Commonwealth. Among his better 
known historical writings are: Pennsylvania, a History (1926), in 
four volumes and three supplementary volumes of biography; A 
History of Harrisburg and Dauphin County (1926); A History 
of Indian Villages and Place Names in Pennsylvania (1927) ; and 
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A History of Cumberland Valley, Pennsylvania (1929). The last 
honor tendered to Dr. Donehoo by historians was his election as a 
member of the Council of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
representing the Federation of Historical Societies. In accordance 
with a resolution of the Council a letter was sent to the family of 
Dr. Donehoo expressing deep regret at the loss of so outstanding 
a character in historical activities. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Thirty-seven constituent organizations were represented at the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies held at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Thursday, 
January 26, 1934. Two new societies were admitted to member- 
ship in the Federation: The Sugarloaf Massacre Historical Asso- 
ciation, and the Pennsylvania Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
This brings the number of member organizations to sixty-seven. 
Major Frank W. Melvin, Philadelphia, was elected president. 
Other officers chosen were the Honorable Ralph Beaver Strass- 
burger, Norristown, first vice-president ; Major Robert M. Ewing, 
Pittsburgh, second vice-president ; the Honorable Henry C. Niles, 
York, third vice-president; Mr. John F. Brougher, Harrisburg, 
secretary; Mr. John E. Potter, Pittsburgh, treasurer; Mr. A. 
Boyd Hamilton and Dr. H. H. Shenk, members of the Executive 
Committee. The retiring president, Mr. Hamilton, and the re- 
tiring secretary, Dr. Shenk, were extended a vote of thanks for 
their services to the Federation. Dr. Shenk is the second secre- 
tary since the founding of the Federation, and has served in that 
capacity for fourteen years. 


At a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
held on January 9, 1934, Dr. C. E. Skinner, consulting engineer, 
Pittsburgh, spoke on “Lighting the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, 1893,” and Professor J. M. Miller of Waynesburg College, 
read extracts from the manuscript memoirs of Dr. G. M. Scott, a 
pioneer minister. On January 30, 1934, Dr. S. Baldwin, Seton 
Hill College, gave an address on “The Pennsylvania Argus; A 
Chapter in Westmoreland County Political Journalism.” On Feb- 
ruary 27, 1934, a dinner, given at the University Club, celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of the organization of the first historical 
society formed in Pittsburgh. Speakers included Mr. A. Boyd 
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Hamilton, and Mr. George Seibel, dramatic and literary editor of 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. At the March meeting the fol- 
lowing speakers were heard: Miss Marion Hathway, on “Doro- 
thea Dix and Social Reform in Western Pennsylvania, 1845-1865” ; 
Mr. L. A. M. Corkan, New Brighton, on “The Beaver and Lake 
Erie Canal”; and the Honorable Ambrose B. Reid on “Thomas 
Stephen Brown—a Memorial.” At the two January meetings, 
seventy were elected to membership in the society and further 
efforts to increase the membership have been continued. 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society held its annual 
meeting on February 9, 1934. Mr. Stephen H. P. Pell, of New 
York and Ticonderoga, spoke and showed slides on “Fort Ticon- 
deroga and its Museum.” This society is Luzerne county’s head- 
quarters for the State Library Historical Survey. The society is 
also preparing for shipment to the State Library certain govern- 
ment documents, received under a depository grant, which the 
Federal Superintendent of Documents has consented to have de- 
posited in the State Library. It is hoped that a further Luzerne 
county Civil Works project to copy the tombstone inscriptions in 
all the cemeteries in the county, will be approved. The society 
has just issued Volume IV of the Susquehanna Company Papers, 
edited by Mr. Julian P. Boyd. This publication of the Sheldon 
Reynolds Memorial Fund is a definitive work on the Connecticut 
settlement in Pennsylvania. It consists of documents relating to 
both the Connecticut and Pennsylvania sides of the controversy, 
arranged chronologically, each volume having an introductory 
essay covering the period. There will be twelve volumes in all. 


At a meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, held 
January 8, 1934, Dr. Isaac R. Pennypacker delivered an address 
on “Fort Beversrode and Beyond.” On March 12, 1934, Miss 
Frances A. Wister delivered an address, illustrated with lantern 
slides, on “Some Early Foreign Ministers to the United States.” 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, in codperation with 
several other societies, gave a reception on January 27, 1934, to 
Lady Constance Milnes Gaskell, seventh in descent from William 
Penn, at which 475 people were present. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Historical Society of Perry 
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County was held on February 26, 1934. The president of the 
society, Mr. D. A. Kline, gave the address. 


The Potter County Historical Society is sponsoring the publi- 
cation of a “History of Potter County,” which is being compiled 
by Victor L. Beebe. At the last quarterly meeting of this society, 
held in January, Mr. M. C. Burt paid tribute to the late Dr. George 
P. Donehoo, who was its founder. 


The annual meting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held on February 22, 1934. Mr. James T. Magee, 
Jr., read a paper on “Colonial and Revolutionary Paper and Grist 
Mills of Montgomery County.” Miss Ella Slingluff also read a 
paper on “Some Former Celebrations of Washington’s Birthday 
in the County.” At the March meeting, Mr. G. Edwin Brum- 
baugh gave an illustrated lecture on “Colonial Architecture of the 
Pennsylvania Germans.” 


At a meeting of the Hamilton Library and Historical Asso- 
ciation of Cumberland County, held on January 12, 1934, Profes- 
sor M. H. Stough read a paper on “Carlisle as Seen by Early 
Travelers.” At the February meeting Mr. Addison M. Bowman 
spoke on “Daniel Drawbaugh, Genius and Inventor.” The March 
meeting included a paper read by Mr. Thomas E. Vale on “A 
Century of Progress in the Public Schools of Carlisle.” This 
active organization has an average attendance at its meetings of 
more than fifty persons. This is a commendable representation in 
a community of less than 15,000. 


The Swedish Colonial Society held its annual meeting on March 
3, 1934. His Excellency, the Swedish Minister to the United 
States was the chief speaker. Short addresses were also given by 
other speakers including Mr. George Elliot, president of the His- 
torical Society of Delaware. 


Professor St. George L. Sioussat, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, delivered an address on “Some Unfinished Chapters in 
the Biographies of George Washington,” at the January meeting 
of the Society of Colonial Dames of America, Chapter II, Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Edwin S. Balch spoke at the March meeting on 
“Modern Southern Writers.” 


The Historical Society of Clinton County mourns the death of 
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Mr. Ross W. Barrows, a charter member. His loss is keenly felt, 
for his enthusiasm, interest and work were inspirational to every 
member of the society. 


At the meeting of the Historical Society of Dauphin County held 
February 19, 1934, the Honorable William H. Earnest, former 
State Senator, discussed the lives and work of some of the noted 
men of lower Dauphin County. Representative Robert E. Wood- 
side, Jr., of Millersburg, spoke on men and events of the Millers- 
burg neighborhood with special reference to the historic ferries 
and highways of that upper Dauphin borough. Mr. A. Boyd 
Hamilton addressed the society in March on the development of 
transportation in and about Harrisburg, beginning with the traders’ 
trails, and including turnpikes, canals, railroads, concrete high- 
ways, and air lines. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Historical Society of 
Frankford was held on January 30, 1934. Major Frank W. 
Melvin was the principal speaker. At the meeting held February 
14, 1934, moving pictures of the Chicago Century of Progress 
Fair were shown. On February 28, 1934, Mrs. J. Tracy Lay 
recited selections from Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales.” On March 
13, 1934, Miss Edna R. Worrell spoke on “The Biography of T. 
Worcester Worrell,” and at the meeting of March 20, 1934, Dr. 
W. J. Long gave a lecture on “A Tour of the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea,” illustrated with motion pictures. 


The February meeting of the Chester County Historical Society 
included an address by Dr. J. Diller on “Thaddeus Stevens, Bitter 
Radical.” 


On January 3, 1934, Mr. Philip B. Wallace, of Philadelphia, 
addressed the Northampton County Historical and Genealogical 
Society on “Early Engravings.” This society holds three regular 
meetings each year. 


At the January meeting of the Greene County Historical Society, 
Mrs. R. E. Brock spoke on “Indian Lore.” The February meeting 
included a paper by Mrs. E. D. Stewart on “Reminiscences of the 
New Providence Church.” Miss Molly Knox spoke at the March 
meeting on “Colonel William Crawford.” In April, Mrs. Kenneth 


Scott will present a paper on “Courts and Court Houses of Greene 
County.” 
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The winter meeting of the Monroe County Historical Society 
was held on January 15, 1934. The speakers were Rev. P. Wohl- 
sen, who spoke on “The Early Lutheran Church in Monroe 
County,” and Dr. Edna Rosenkraus, whose topic was “The Rosen- 
kraus Family.” 


The regular monthly meeting of the Lancaster County Historical 
Society was held on January 5, 1934, when a paper was read by 
Mr. M. Luther Heisey on “A Century of Progress on North Lime 
Street, Lancaster.” In observation of Lincoln’s Birthday, Mr. 
C. H. Martin read a paper at the February meeting on “Abraham 
Lincoln’s Relations with Lancaster and its Citizens.” At the 
March meeting Professor Herbert H. Beck, president of the 
society, read a paper on “A Translation of an Early German 
Newspaper Published in Lancaster.” The translation was made 
by Mr. Albert Cavin and Mr. August Lerbscher. This society 
has placed markers, tablets, or monuments on twenty-one historical 
sites during the past twenty years. 


GENERAL 


In December, 1933, there was launched a survey of the county 
archives of the state which may be properly characterized as an 
inventory of each class of records, following the experience and 
practice of other state inventories, such as the one published by 
Illinois in the Historical Collections, Volume XII. The workers 
on this survey were authorized by the state Civil Works Adminis- 
tration under the direction of Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, the Archivist 
of the State Library. The purpose of this survey was two-fold. 
First, the interests of a planned archival economy were accelerated 
to a degree difficult to estimate. On the basis of returns now 
being accumulated, an adequate plan for the selection and preser- 
vation of the necessary county records can easily be formulated; 
otherwise, their haphazard destruction would continue. The sec- 
ond reason was to open up to historical students a vast reserve of 
. accurate historical data hitherto largely disregarded. An article 
on this phase will be prepared after the survey is over. With the 
survey of county archives was undertaken a survey of non-current 
records in the main departments of the state government to codrdi- 
nate material already transferred to the archives. This promises 
very interesting results. 
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There was projected at the same time a survey of manuscript 
collections and newspapers in historical societies and libraries, a 
survey of church records, borough records, and the records of old 
established and important business firms and corporations. Sur- 
veys of manuscripts in private possession were even attempted by 
the ten regional supervisors and selected workers. For a de- 
scription of this phase, Dr. Selsam’s article in this issue is illumi- 
nating. The enlarged survey has suffered severely from the latter 
vicissitudes of the CWA and Relief Administrations, although it 
will probably continue considerably reduced. The drastic curtail- 
ment of funds has left the church and borough survey incomplete, 
and the newspaper survey half finished. The manuscript collec- 
tions are all inventoried and need only a final check. On the 
whole, it can be said that the work completed has justified the 
expenditure of time and money, and the reports on certain phases 
might easily be printed in the future to the great advantage of 
historical work in the state. 


Temple University celebrated its fiftieth anniversary with a 
week of impressive ceremonies from February 11-17, 1934. Fea- 
turing the observance was the celebration of Founder’s Day, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1934, birthday anniversary of Dr. Russell H. Conwell, 
when the conferring of honorary degrees upon seven nationally 
known figures was witnessed by representatives of 200 of the 
leading universities and colleges of the country. More than 200 
various academic assemblages in all departments of the university 
were addressed during the week by leaders in varied fields of en- 
deavor. In the professional schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Dentistry and Chiropody, as well as in the undergraduate schools, 
an elaborate series of clinics, laboratory demonstrations and ex- 
hibits featured the golden jubilee observance. 


On October 20-22, 1933, Dickinson College, the oldest college 
in the United States west of the Susquehanna River, celebrated the 
150th anniversary of its founding in 1783. Many ceremonies and 
meetings marked the occasion. A pageant, depicting the first 
fifty years of the history of the college, was given and showed 
such characters as Benjamin Rush, “father”; John Dickinson, 
founder; Charles Nisbet of Scotland, first president; and Roger 
Taney, a student who became chief justice. President Harold W. 
Dodds, of Princeton University, made the address at the formal 
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observance of the college’s 150th birthday, and later received an 
honorary degree. President Robert C. Clothier, of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, made the principal address at the alumni banquet, and 
later received a degree. Altogether twenty-three honorary de- 
grees were granted. 


Susquehanna University celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
with impressive ceremonies on the Selinsgrove campus, November 
25, 1933, with representatives of many colleges and universities 
attending. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, Philadelphia, president of the 
Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania, delivered the address. 
Susquehanna’s Founder’s Day anniversary honored the memory 
of Dr. Benjamin Kurtz, founder of the college, who was inaugu- 
rated its first president in 1858. Dr. Kurtz was then sixty-three 
years old. He was inducted into office by Dr. S. Sprecher of 
Wittenberg College, Ohio. After serving one year he was suc- 
j ceeded by Dr. Henry Ziegler, who was president until 1881. 

Around the lives of these two men the early growth of Missionary 
Institute revolved. They drew their inspiration and leadership 
from the Maryland Synod of the Lutheran Church in America, 
which in 1856, decided to establish a Missionary Institute for the 
education of young men for the ministry of the Lutheran Church. 
In 1894 the corporate name of this school was changed to Susque- 
hanna University and throughout its seventy-five years the institu- 
tion has enjoyed a steady march of progress. Recently the Board 
of Directors voted for a million-dollar expansion project, involving 
the construction of four new buildings and an additional endow- 


ment of $500,000. 


For the past several years the Department of History, and the 
Extension Division, of the University of Pittsburgh have con- 
ducted history conferences. These conferences concern western 
Pennsylvania, but deal also with subjects of larger interest. The 
fifth in the series was held on March 17, 1934. The general theme 
was “The Larger Concept of American History.” At the morn- 
ing session, Professor Alfred P. James, University of Pittsburgh, 
presided. Three addresses were given: “The History of America: 
Its Scope and Significance,” by Professor N. Andrew N. Cleven, 
University of Pittsburgh; “The History of the Americas in Col- 
leges,” by Professor Robert Park, Geneva College; and “The 
History of Hispanic America in Teachers Colleges,” by Professor 
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Charles M. Johnson, Indiana State Teachers College. At the 
luncheon, Professor Alfred H. Sweet, Washington and Jefferson 
College, presided. The address was given by Professor Carl 
Wittke, Ohio State University. Dr. Wittke, who was the guest 
speaker of the conference, spoke on “Washington Bicentennial 
Experiences in German.” It will be recalled that Dr. Wittke de- 
livered a series of lectures in Germany in 1932. 

At the afternoon session, Professor James R. Huston, Clarion 
State Teachers College, presided. Three addresses were again 
given: “Common Problems in the History of America,” by Pro- 
fessor George Burkholder, Duquesne University; “Correlation 
Between the History of the United States and the History of 
Hispanic America,” by Assistant Professor William J. Martin, 
University of Pittsburgh; and “Correlation Between the History 
of the United States and the History of British America,” by Dr. 
Wittke. The evening meeting took the form of a dinner session. 
It was in charge of Beta chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, national 
honorary history fraternity. Miss Anna M. Quattrocchi, president 
of the chapter, presided. Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the History 
Department, University of Pittsburgh, was the toastmaster. The 
address of the evening was given by Dr. Wittke, who is the national 
president of Phi Alpha Theta. He chose for his subject, “Canada: 
The Story of the Birth of a Nation.” 


The Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology held its annual meet- 
ing January 25, 1934, in Harrisburg. Dr. N. C. Nelson of the 
American Museum of Natural History gave a valuable talk on 
the “History of Archaeology in North America,” which was fol- 
lowed by an interesting account by Mr. Ellsworth Cowles of the 
excavations at Carantouan near Athens, Pennsylvania, during the 
past summer. Miss Frances Dorrance was elected president, Ells- 
worth Cowles, Curator of Archaeology, Tioga Point Museum, 
Athens, secretary. On February 17, 1934, an interstate meeting 
of archaeological societies was held at the University Museum, 
Philadelphia, with representatives from Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Indiana and 
North Carolina present. It was decided to form a Federation of 
Archaeological Societies of the Eastern States for the purpose of 
expanding and directing interests in American archaeology, the 
correlation and unification of methods, and the education of the 
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public to the need of exact records. Col. Leigh Pearsall of West- 
field, N. J., was elected president, Mrs. Kathryn B. Greywacz, 
curator of the New Jersey State Museum, corresponding secre- 
tary. Dr. Arthur C. Parker, Director of the Rochester Museum 
or Arts and Sciences, read a valuable paper on “Uniform System 
for Classification of American Indian Cultures,” and Dr. D. S. 
Davidson, University of Pennsylvania, spoke on the problems 
of archaeological research in the Delmarva (Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia) Peninsula. Mr. Vincent J. Shaefer of Schenectady, New 
York, president of the Van Epps-Hartley chapter, gave a stimu- 
lating and interesting report of the work being done by that 
chapter. Reports were heard from the different state societies 
and then Dr. Donald A. Cadzow, archaeologist of the Pennsylvania 
State Historical Commission, outlined a proposed survey of 
archaeological sites in Pennsylvania, which it is hoped will be 
approved as supplementary to Dr. Garrison’s archival survey. 


Crusading for increased instruction on the early history of 
Pennsylvania in the schools of the Commonwealth, Dr. C. Hale 
Sipe, lawyer and historian of Butler, has delivered many addresses 
in Pittsburgh, Gettysburg, Biglerville, Elderton and elsewhere. 
Dr. Sipe has alsc delivered many addresses recently on “George 
Washington,” and “George Washington in Western Pennsyl- 
vania.” 


After 250 years, fitting tribute has been paid Pennsylvania’s 
first certified school teacher. On December 26, 1683, Enoch Flower 
was granted by the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, under 
the direction of William Penn, the first teacher’s certificate issued 
in the state. December 28, 1933, the anniversary was commem- 
orrated by the Schoolmen’s Club of Philadelphia as a feature of 
the annual convention of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation in that city. The club presented a tablet, received by 
Superintendent James N. Rule, who also is chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commissicn. The tablet has been erected 
on the site of the Philadelphia home of the early schoolmaster. It 
bears the following inscription: “Site of the home of Enoch 
Flower, 1635-1684, the first schoolmaster appointed by William 
Penn and the Provincial Council, December 26, 1683. Marked by 
the Pennsylvania Historical Commission and the Schoolmen’s Club 
of Philadelphia, 1933.” 
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On January 17, 1934, the Pennsylvania College for Women 
celebrated the 100th anniversary of free public education in Penn- 
sylvania. Professor James S. Kinder outlined incidents leading 
to the passage of the education act of 1834, and stressed the 
various ways in which the College has cooperated with the state in 
the development of its school system. Professor Luella P. Meloy 
described the history of the college. From January 17 to 31, 1934, 
there was an exhibit of school materials, books, and furniture fea- 
turing a century of educational progress. A class in elementary 
education supplied the exhibit with models of school buildings and 
furniture used in 1834. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


The John Morton Memorial Museum, Philadelphia, has acquired 
many valuable manuscripts recently. These include a number 
of letters of John Ericsson, the inventor; letters of Jenny Lind, 
the Swedish singer; and many documents relating to American 
history in general. Photostats of original reports of Swedish 
officers who served with the French forces during the American 
Revolution have also been acquired. 


The accessions to the library of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, during the past year have been large, con- 
sisting of about 3,500 books and pamphlets. Some valuable 
manuscripts, including the Minutes of the Synod of Utah, and 
various sessional records have been received. A complete library 
of all the publications of the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
from the beginning in 1839 to the present has also been acquired. 


Among the recent acquisitions of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania may be noted an extensive body of office 
records, correspondence, and miscellaneous papers for the years 
1856 to 1931, of the James Rees and Sons Company, Pittsburgh 
boat builders; a collector’s collection of business account books 
and miscellaneous papers broadly reflective of business and other 
activities in Laughlintown and elsewhere in the Ligonier Valley, 
for the years 1819 to 1879; a valuable collection of papers of 
John Covode, congressman from Westmoreland County, con- 
sisting for the most part of letters received from business and 
political associates during the years 1850 to 1870; and a loaned 
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collection of seventeen bound volumes of the Westmoreland 
Democrat (Greensburg), covering the years 1866 to 1905. 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
has recently added to its library fifty-five manuscript genealogies 
of early families in Northampton, Bucks, Montgomery and 
Monroe counties. These manuscripts vary in length from six 
pages to more than 700 pages. Burial records of a number of 
cemeteries in Lehigh and Northampton Counties have also been 
received. 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County is making a collec- 
tion of original deeds of properties in Harrisburg, which was 
laid out in 1785. 


Among the many recent accessions of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania are 702 account books of Lippincott and Com- 
pany, wholesale grocers, 1787-1933; many autographed letters 
addressed to Edward Burd, Reading, 1774-1777; and the manu- 
script notes of John Dickinson’s argument in Congress against the 
Declaration of Independence. 


For some time the Historical Society of York County has been 
engaged in making cemetery records in York county and parts of 
adjacent counties. Workers obtain the data in the various ceme- 
teries, noting the tombstone inscriptions with indelible pencil on 
work sheets provided for the purpose. The information is trans- 
ferred to cards and filed in steel cabinets in the rooms of the 
society. Records of more than 300 cemeteries have been obtained 
in this manner and the work is not yet finished. 


Several numbers of “The Perry County Forester,” one hundred 
years old, have been presented to the Historical Society of Perry 
County. 


The Historical Society of Frankford has received the original 
minutes of the Frankford Lyceum, and much manuscript material 
of Israel Elliot, including dockets, ledgers and receipt books. 
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A History of Secondary Education in Pennsylvania. By James Mulhern, 
University of Pennsylvania. (Philadelphia: Published by the Author. 
Pp. xv, 714. Illustrations. $5.00). 


The first impression of the reader in perusing this volume is that the 
author has done a great amount of research in working out his topic. A 
careful reading of the book confirms that impression. The author spent 
several years gathering his material and traveled extensively over the state 
seeking manuscripts and all types of records that would throw light on his 
subject. The result is an excellent, well-documented account, in considerable 
detail, of the progress of secondary education in Pennsylvania from its 
beginnings in the colonial period to the close of the nineteenth century, with 
brief references to present day developments and practices. 

The work is organized into three major divisions, each division dealing 
chiefly with the type of institution dominant during the particular period: the 
religious and private schools of the colonial period, the academy of the mid- 
dle period, and finally the public high school, which in time superseded the 
academy. All phases of educational theory and practice within the field of 
secondary education in Pennsylvania to the end of the nineteenth century 
have been set forth, including aims, curricula, methods, management, and 
problems. There is also depicted the social and economic background for 
each of the three periods in order that our educational institutions and the 
changes that have marked their development might be better understood. 
Unfortunately, the author has been handicapped in seeking data on the 
economic, social, political, religious, and cultural aspects of the environment 
because so many phases of Pennsylvania history have not been adequately 
treated by historians. In spite of this limitation, the accounts of the en- 
vironmental background greatly aid the reader to understand the institutions 
of the past and present, and especially to see that changes in the environment 
have brought changes in ideas, ideals, attitudes and the interpretation of life 
and its needs, with their results upon educational institutions and practices. 

The chapter on colonial private schools has been supplemented by a chap- 
ter on the development of private schools from the Revolution to recent 
times. This is a marked contribution to educational history, for hitherto 
little has been done on this phase of the history of educational institutions in 
Pennsylvania or many other states. Separate treatment has also been given 
to the subject of secondary education for girls. In a sprightly chapter, some 
of the early conceptions regarding the nature of woman, the changing position 
of woman together with the changing educational theories and attitudes 
regarding her, coeducation, and secondary schools for girls, are discussed. 

Dr. Mulhern has recorded his findings in a direct and lucid style. The 
illustrations, which include examples of exercises of early students, extracts 
from student journals, and school charters, give flavor and atmosphere to 
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the story of the schools of the past. The footnotes in double columns and 
the well-prepared index alone testify to the care which has been spent on this 
volume. The seventy-four page bibliography, which gives the location of 
important documents and records will be of much value to students. The 
study is a scholarly and an opportune work of research and a mine of accu- 
rate and weil arranged information on a phase of the history of educational 
institutions. 


ArtHur C, BInInG 


Germantown, 1683-1933. By Edward W. Hocker. (Philadelphia: Pub- 
lished by the Author, 1933. Pp. 332. $5.00). 


No more admirable model could be found for one who may contemplate 
writing local history than Edward W. Hocker’s Germantown, 1683-1933. 
Mr. Hocker is, to be sure, fortunate in his subject. Germantown, to a 
greater degree than almost any other of numerous communities absorbed by 
the Philadelphia Consolidation of 1854, has preserved a flavor of individuality, 
and is still a city within a city. Continuous residence of old families there, 
the maintenance of old institutions, a Site and Relic Society formerly, and 
an up-to-date local Historical Society today, have all contributed to a per- 
manence of traditions. The traditions themselves of the district, the pictur- 
esque circumstances of its founding, the occurrence there of a spectacular 
battle during the Revolutionary War, the retreat thither of many officers of 
the government during seasons of pestilence when Philadelphia was capital 
of the new nation, the proximity of the famous Wissahickon Creek, the 
birthplaces nearby of David Rittenhouse and of Louisa May Alcott, are of 
a kind which naturally have been remembered locally with pride. 

Mr. Hocker has arranged his story well and has given it continuity, as a 
glance at its chapter headings at once makes obvious—Founding of the 
Community, The Colonial Period, The Revolutionary War, Emerging from 
Isolation, Borough Government (1844), Part of a Great City, The Twentieth 
Century. From his own and local memory and from the records of which 
he is custodian or which he knows so well how to locate and check, he has 
so verified his abundant facts that around those major things which every- 
one knows or should know he has realistically assembled that infinitude of 
little things which have made the community home as well as a place of live- 
lihood to generations of individuals. The passing of the German spoken by 
the primitive settlers as a language of daily life and divine worship, the ways 
of old time railroad conductors, political greed scandalous then as now, the 
coming of moving pictures, the rise and fall of remarkable industries, like 
the local silk industry of a hundred years ago, are but a few of the minor 

- things that have made life real and earnest for this as for many a community. 
One might wish that the hospitable social life and the charm of character- 
istic architecture and lovely old possessions might have been further dwelt 
upon or better still pictured, but that has been adequately done elsewhere. 
What is here offered is an authentic incisive account of organic community 
growth, a people’s history, that both for matter and arrangement will be of 
interest far beyond the locality which gave it birth. The book is carefully 
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and clearly printed, gives a list of authorities, and has what should be, but 
apparently is not always, considered indispensable, a complete index of names 
and topics. 


Joun C. MENDENHALL 


The Colonial Agency of Pennsylvania, 1712-1757. By Mabel Pauline Wolff. 
(Philadelphia: Published by the Author, 1933. Bryn Mawr College 
Dissertation. Pp. ix, 243. $1.10). 


Although this monograph is concerned only with the period 1712 to 1757, 
Dr. Wolff has made an investigation of the subject from 1682 to 1775, so 
that the work as presented is based on a knowledge of the entire period of 
Pennsylvania colonial history. Considering the agency as falling into three 
periods, the first from 1682 to 1712, during which the affairs of the colony 
were handled in Great Britain by the founder himself, and the third, from 
1757 to 1775, during which Benjamin Franklin was the chief representative 
of the province in the home country, Dr. Wolff has decided that the neglected 
period, as it were, is that from 1712 to 1757, during which time “the names 
of the London Agents of Pennsylvania are unfamiliar to the general reader, 
in some cases so little known as not to be found in a Dictionary of Biography, 
English or American, accorded at most a line or two in some special 
treatises of colonial history.” 

From 1712 to 1731 the conduct of colonial affairs in London was largely 
in the hands of the proprietors, with the Assembly of Pennsylvania reluctant 
to establish a permanent agency, although the charter demanded that a 
resident agent be maintained in the home country. The real history of the 
agency proper dates from 1731, when, by resolution of the Assembly, Ferdi- 
nand Paris, London solicitor and well known expert on colonial boundary 
disputes, was designated as agent. Until 1740 the indefatigable Paris served 
both proprietors and Assembly. By that year, however, the views of the 
proprietors and the Quaker Assembly had diverged so greatly, chiefly on 
matters concerned with the defense of the colony, that no longer could one 
man serve both interests, and the Assembly by resolution appointed as its 
representative Richard Partridge, a London merchant. From this time on 
proprietors and Assembly had separate agents. Paris served the Penns 
until his death, while Partridge continued as sole agent for the Assembly 
until 1751, when he received as his assistant, Robert Charles. Charles, who 
had an intimate knowledge of Pennsylvania politics and conditions from a 
residence of fourteen years in the province in various official capacities, was 
advanced to joint-agent in 1754, the joint-agency continuing until the appoint- 
ment of Franklin in 1757. 

Throughout the discussion one is impressed chiefly by the fact that to the 
time of the appointment of Franklin, none of the agents was a true partisan 
in the strictest sense of the word, but was rather a business man who served 
his principal faithfully as a business proposition. The numerous instances 
in which both proprietary and popular agents codperated for what was con- 
sidered the welfare of both interests is quite illuminating, as is also the fact 
that the Penns, in order to retain the province and their charter privileges, 
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at times actually seemed to support the popular cause against their own 
private interests. 

Although thoroughly agreeing with Dr. Wolff on the division of the history 
of the agency into three periods, the reviewer feels that perhaps a brief 
chapter might well have been included, tracing the activities of Benjamin 
Franklin, thus giving a more rounded treatment. Perhaps, too, the work 
might have been rendered more readable by the inclusion in footnotes or in 
the appendix of some of the source material quoted in the text. 

The documentation, while in places a bit unorthodox, is thorough, and 
both documentation and text show the result of a most painstaking and 
laborious examination of materials available on this side of the Atlantic. 
The bibliography would be more valuable to the reader if it were critical 
rather than inclusive. There is no index, a defect balanced to some extent 
by an enlarged table of contents. 


Witram A. ItTTER 


Pennsylvania the Golden. By Herman L. Collins. (Harrisburg: National 
Historical Association, Inc., 1933. Pp. viii, 131. $1.50). 


Mr. Collins has given us in this little volume a very entertaining account 
of the more striking events of Pennsylvania history, briefly treated. The 
book is of a popular type and is without documentation, bibliography, and 
index. Intended for the general public rather than for the scholar, it is 
written in a breezy, buoyant, journalistic style, and with a fervent enthu- 
siasm for all things Pennsylvanian, tending sometimes to exaggeration of 
statement. Several errors may be noted, as, for instance, when the author 
refers to The Pennsylvania State College as an “agricultural school”; and 
when he gives to Governor Ritner the credit which belongs to Governor 
Wolf for founding the public school system of the Commonwealth. In the 
main, however, the book is not only interesting and informing, but is com- 
paratively free from errors. It serves a useful purpose in popularizing 
Pennsylvania history and will doubtless attract the wide circle of readers 
which it deserves. 


Wayzanp F. Dunaway 


Dickinson College, 1783-1933. By James Henry Morgan. (Harrisburg: J. 
Horace McFarland Company, 1933. Pp. 460. Illustrations. $3.50). 


Out of the evening of a long life comes this interesting and readable story 
of the founding and development of Dickinson College. In giving his work 
to the public, the author suggests that its readers regard it not as the work 
of a trained historian nor yet of one who has devoted much time to writing. 
Rather would he have them view it as the work of a man who has given his 
life to teaching. Yet, despite this introductory apology, Dr. Morgan is, from 
one point of view, admirably fitted for the task which the Board of Trustees 
urged him to assume. For fifty-nine years he has been associated with 
Dickinson College, as a student, and later as professor and president. It is 
obvious that few men could be more steeped in the lore, traditions and spirit 
of the institution whose history is here presented. 
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Following the failure of an effort to elevate a grammar school, established 
at Carlisle in 1781, to the rank of an academy, Dr. Benjamin Rush became 
the most important single factor in the inception of Dickinson College. The 
author asserts that the founding of the institution represents the realization 
of a plan for higher education in Pennsylvania—a plan which Rush had 
envisioned for some time. In view of the fact that for more than thirty 
years he rendered it devoted service, one is tempted to express regret that 
the college was not named for him rather than for John Dickinson whose 
contributions were the weight of his prestige and “a very liberal donation,” 
the exact amount of which “will probably never be known.” 

Several of the earlier chapters are devoted to Dr. Charles Nisbet, the first 
principal, who was induced by Rush to migrate from Scotland. The author 
is a rather severe critic of the Scotch educator whom he characterizes as 
the “wrong man in the wrong country.” Nor does he spare Rush who, he 
asserts, “unwittingly misled Nisbet” in persuading him to come to America. 
There is a most interesting chapter on the early alumni. 

The remainder of the volume is confined to a narrative of the administra- 
tions of a long list of executives, a chapter on the law school, and an ap- 
pendix in which are discussed literary societies, fraternities, publications and 
athletics. The book is supplied with an adequate index and the illustrative 
material is excellent. It is not documented nor is there a bibliography, 
although the author indicates in the body of the text, from time to time, the 
major sources upon which he has relied. 

Despite defects in organization and balance, the book will carry an appeal 
to various groups of readers. To the friends and alumni of Dickinson it 
will be held in inestimable affection. To those who are interested in the 
beginnings and development of higher education in Pennsylvania, it will be 
most welcome. And to all those who admire high courage in the face of 
great adversity, the book will come as an inspiration. Taken as a whole, 
this history of Dickinson College is a valuable contribution to the history 
of education in Pennsylvania and Dr. Morgan is to be congratulated. 

B. M. HerMAnNN 


Imaginary Conversations with Franklin. By William Cabell Bruce. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 120. $2.00). 


To recreate the characters of historic personages is a most difficult task. 
The writer is limited by the established facts of their lives, and his problem 
is to present these in such a way as to convince his audience of the truth of 
his picture. Here he runs afoul of the reader’s preconceived ideas which are 
possibly as well documented as his own. In a dramatic dialogue he must 
perform the additional feat of making his characters reveal themselves 
through speech while preserving the illusion of normal conversation. 

Mr. Bruce has sought to limn the salient points in the character of Ben- 
jamin Franklin—his wisdom, tolerance, humanitarianism, sophistication, 
and susceptibility to feminine charms—by having him converse with so 
motley a group as Arthur Lee and Madame Brillon, John Adams and the 
Countess d’Houdetét, the Bishop of St. Asaph’s and Abigail Adams. He 
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does this by taking a set of ready-made characteristics produced by historical 
research and making his subjects exhibit these in their conversations with 
Franklin. Obviously more is needed than this, for a person is more than the 
sum total of facts we know about him. John Adams of the drawing room, 
frank though he may have been, was not the Adams of the Diary, and yet 
Mr. Bruce would have us think so. The pro-American views of the kindly 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s, which caused him years of discomfiture, are so related 
as to make the reader want to rush off immediately to join the English 
Speaking Union. The scene reads like World War propaganda. Polite 
conversation was an art in the eighteenth century, but are we to assume that 
those who frequented the salon of Madam Helvetius always spoke on the 
lofty and sententious plane here suggested? Mr. Bruce is most successful 
in Scene Two, where he gives us an amusing picture of Franklin’s suave 
way of handling the countless adventurers who sought fame and fortune 
under Washington. One lays down the book wondering whether the 
dramatist or the novelist can ever hold closely to historical fact and still 
produce living characters. Must he not give rein to his imagination and 
take liberties with history? 

CarL BripENBAUGH 


Journal of Travels, Adventures and Remarks of Jerry Church. Edited with 
Notes by A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. (Harrisburg: The Aurand Press, 
1933. Pp. 89. $2.50). 


This is a reprint of a quaint journal, which was first published in 1845. 
Coming originally from Jerico, New York, Jeremiah Church, the writer of 
this journal, briefly records his meanderings and adventures in Pennsylvania 
and in many other sections of the country about a century ago. Mention is 
made of many early Pennsylvania towns, including Harrisburg, Middletown, 
Williamsport, and Lewisburg, as well as other American towns, especially 
Chicago, Washington, and New Orleans. Unfortunately, descriptions, when 
given, are very sketchy. The work, however, presents excellent glimpses of 
life during frontier days. The many speculations of Church in various 
commodities and in land are characteristic of the period in which he lived. 
His observations on government, intemperance, currency, a central bank, 
the annexation of Texas, lawyers, and gamblers, make very interesting 
reading. 

A limited edition of this journal has been reprinted. The occasion for the 
new edition is the one hundredth anniversary of the establishment of Lock 
Haven, which was laid out by Church. The reason for the reprinting of the 
book, according to the editor, is not the hope for profit through its sale, but 

‘in order to perpetuate a rare book and it is therefore published because of 
the editor’s interest in local history. 
ArtHur C. BIninc 
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Narrative History of the rogth Field Artillery, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, 1775-1930. By Lieutenant Colonel William H. Zierdt. (Wilkes- 
Barre: Special Publication of Wyoming Historical and Geological So- 
ciety, 1932. Pp. xxii, 298. LIIlustrations. Paper, $2.50; Cloth, $3.25). 


In commemoration of the services rendered by the people of Wilkes- 
Barre in the prosecution of the nation’s wars and the maintenance of peace 
at home, Colonel Zierdt records the continuous service of the local unit of 
the present National Guard from the day of its establishment as a Con- 
necticut Regiment to the present. 

Less than half of the volume is devoted to the historical narrative which 
opens with the unfriendly attitude of the Quakers toward military prepared- 
ness. This is followed by a brief, but comprehensive account of the begin- 
nings of the Connecticut regiment. The record of the development of this 
organization includes its work, first as a defense militia against Indians and 
Pennamites, then as part of the armies of independence, through the various 
wars that made independence secure and permanent. At times it found itself 
confronted with the task of maintaining peace in the face of labor troubles 
and domestic turbulence. An important contribution for the social historian 
is the attention given to the organization’s activities during the “dull... 
times of peace” when the home guard assumed an important position and a 
share in the life of the community. 

The appendices which include a complete roster of all who ever served in 
the organization is filled with much statistical information. The volume is 
profusely illustrated with portraits of most of the commanding officers from 
1775 to the present. An excellent chronological table adds much to the value 
of the work, which also contains a brief bibliography and an index. 

Lewis J. Darter, Jr. 








